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CHAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, RANDOLPH, 
CATTARAUGUS CO., N. Y. 


This school was well known for many years as Randolph 
Academy. In that period, thousands of our youth were here 
prepared for useful and responsible positions. At length there 
was opened before it a prospect of still greater influence and 
usefulness. 

One who had long watched the beneficent effects of educa- 
tion in his native State, and who was especially interested in 
the operations of this institution, resolved t> place it upon a 
broad and permanent foundation. In 1866, the old associa- 
tion generously giving up all claim on the Academy and 
grounds, twenty additional acres of land were purchased 
through the liberality of gentlemen in the vicinity. Upon 
this, Benjamin Chamberlain, of Randolph, erected a beautiful 
brick Boarding Hall, at an expense of fifty thousand dollars. 
He then presented the whole as a Centenary offering to the 
Erie Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In commemoration of this noble act, a marble slab was in- 
serted in the front of the building, bearing the following in- 
scription :— “ This Building is a Centenary Offering from 
Hon. Benjamin Chamberlain to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 1866.” 

At his death, two years later, he left to the institution by 
will an ample endowment, Fifty thousand dollars of this be- 
quest has already been secured, and a much larger sum is 
expected upon the final settlement of his estate. Judge 
Chamberlain thus gave between one and two hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the permanent establishment of this semi- 
nary of learning, and has, by such liberality, placed his 
name with those of Cornell, Vassar, and the noble few who 
have bestowed their wealth for the elevation of mankind. 
Rev. A. S. Dobbs was stationed in Randolph at the time 
Judge Chamberlain made his noble benefactions, and was 
indefatigable in perfecting the arrangements which led to such 
valuable results. 

We believe that this institution now has a larger permanent 
endowment than any other seminary under the patronage of 
the M. E. Church. The Trustees desire to carry out the gen- 
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erous designs of the gentleman in whose honor the school was 
named. They believe that this can be accomplished by mak- 
ing every department ample and efficient, and then placing 
these advantages within the reach of all, at the lowest possible 
cost. It has sometimes happened, that great gifts for educa- 
tional purposes have failed to reach that class which most re- 
quires aid. We trust that one good result of this endowment 
will be to lessen the expenses of those earnest young men and 
women who desire to obtain an education, but who must 
largely depend upon their own exertions. 

Chamberlain Institute is beautifully situated, upon an emi- 
nence which overlooks a yaried landscape of fertile fields, 
green valleys, and picturesque mountain-spurs. The locality 
is remarkably healthy, and the inhabitants noted for their en- 
terprise and morality. 

Randolph is situated directly on the great line of travel be- 
tween the East and West, being located upon the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railroad, which makes a junction at Sala- 
manca, fifteen miles distant, with the Erie Railroad. Various 
railroads intersect this great route, making access from all di- 
rections easy and expeditious. 

Tue Trentsine Horror.— The details are arriving of the 
terrible massacre of Roman Catholics which occurred last 
June at Tientsing. It was an anti-French, more than an 
anti-Christian massacre. The French have aggravated the 
Chinese by “ looting,” when soldiers, and by putting down 
what money they chose for the article and violently carrying 
it off. The people became enraged. Wild stories were circu- 
lated as to their killing the children and \sending them to 
Europe, cut up and packed for medicinal purposes. Placards 
stirring up the people, were affixed to temples and public 
buildings, and a violent mob broke into the French Consulate, 
and the hospital and school of the Sisters of Charity, killing the 
officers, women, native Christians and children. The women 
were most horribly treated. A writer in the Advertiser thus 
describes their horrible fate : — 





“ Nine of the sisters were then collected in the lange aghook- 


room. They were beaten with sticks of bamboo and d 








torn from their bodies. They were placed on their heads and cut 
with knives in the most savage manner, and outraged almost 
beyond belief. Yet alive, they were ranged side by side along 
the room, their cheeks gashed, lips dnd nose cut, eyes scooped 
from their heads, their breasts cut off, and abdomen ripped 
open with large cleavers. Their limbs were cut and broken, 
and in ten minutes naught remained but their disfigured 
bodies. Every cruelty which it was possible for the most 
savage barbarian to conceive of was perpetrated upon these 
weak, defenseless Christian ladies.” 

The English and other foreigners escaped, except three 
Russians, who were caught in the crowd and firedon. The 
deeds are horrible, and show what may yet be the fate of 
other Christians before the Buddhists give up their faith ; for 
priest, mandarins, and people all make this act religious. It 
is part of the price to be paid for redeeming men to Christ. 
Tientsing is the grain port of Peking, the place where all the 
produce is reshipped for the shallow channels that lead to the 
capital. *'The event causes profound excitement, and but for 
the European war would be fiercely punished. It should be 
wisely punished. China must be made to respect her treaties 
and to allow the free and general preaching of the Gospel. 
Every Church must be at liberty to do its duty, as it under- 
stands its duty, in that land. This horrible event will lead 
te that peaceful issue. 





Rev. Dr. Thomas E. Sewall, died week before last, in Bal- 
timore. He was one of the most eloquent preachers in the 
country. He wasa son of Dr. Sewall, of Washington, whose 
plates, descriptive of the effects of alchohol on the stomach, 
were of great use to the cause of Temperance in its earlier 
discussions. He was a nephew of Rufus Choate, whose grace 
of manner he largely possessed. Tall, slim, elegant in ad- 
dress, with a voice of music, he charmed all auditors. Few 
excelled him in his line. It was said in Baltimore, that the 
Presbyterians offered him three thousand dollars a year only 
to wave his hand in their pulpits. In those days this salary 
was almost if not quite three times what he received in his 
own church. It showed his general popularity. He has been 
‘unable to ‘preach for some time, and gradually sunk im peace 
into peace. 
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@riginal and Selected Papers. 
—~— 
HUMBLENESS. 
Low-arched the gates of heaven stand, 
To enter in, we must bow down ; 
Bear from the dust the heavy cross, 
Then rise to wear the crown. 


Low-arched the golden wicket is, 
Yet ’tis the Father’s will, 

If low in humbleness we kneel, 
Our breathings to fulfill. 


Low-arched, the citadel’s high towers 
Are reached through the low gates ; 
Beyond, lies country filled with flowers, 

That doth for God’s sons wait. 


Low-arched the gates of heaven are, 
Studded with precious stone ; 

We must kneel low to enter in, 
Then rise, and wear the crown. B. 8. C. 


LEGAL SUBSCRIPTION PAPERS. 
BY HENRY BAYLIES, 


The liberality with which the church and the community 
subscribe to the founding and support of institutions of 
learning to the erection and repairs of churches and to the 
other multitudinous objects which appeal to benevolence, 
faith, and patriotism, is a matter of profound gratitude. 
That these subscriptions are usually paid, declares the honest 
purpose and earnest sympathy with which they are made. 
It would not be true to affirm that every thousand dollars 
subscribed, is paid, yet the exceptions amount to only a 
small percentage. Nor are we willing that all the blame 
of non-payment should rest on subscribers. Thousands of 
dollars are lost every year by the neglect of solicitors to 
make sure these promises while it is in the power of the 
subscribers to meet them. Other thousands, it may safely 
be affirmed, are lost by defective or worthless subscription 
papers. When the immediate interest is passed, sub- 
scribers scrutinize more closely the papers to which they 
have placed their names, and, finding they are not legally 
bound, refuse to pay. 

Other thousands are lost by death of subscribers, who, 
had they lived, would have paid, and who, dying, expect 
their executors or ~ Frill soy to pay what they have 
promised. But the executors or administrators refuse, on 
demand of payment, because the subscription paper is not 
a legally executed contract, and they cannot pay what they 
are not legally bound to pay, however much they may de- 
sire to do so, 

This brings us to the question of legal subscription 
papers for religious, educational, and benevolent purposes 


y- 

We will first premise that we do not propose nor shall 
we advocate legal proceedings on every legally drawn 
subscription paper when subscribers may refuse to pay 
their subscriptions. We do not delight in litigation, nor 
would we recommend it ; yet there will arise cases, such as 
we have barely suggested, where a legal process might 
quicken moral sensibility, or rejuvenate decaying benevo- 
lence, or arouse delinquent executors and administrators to 
their obligations. 

“ Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well,” 
is a maxim which needs application especially in the busi- 
ness matters of churches and benevolent and educational 
institutions. 

What constitutes a legally binding subscription paper ? 

This question is more easily asked then answered, yet we 
will attempt, by the aid of legal authorities, to give an 
answer. 
A subscription paper should be a carefully drawn con- 
tract. In every contract there must be a “ consideration,” 
a reason sufficient in law why the contract is entered into. 
Every contract in which there is a “ valuable ” considera- 
tion is binding upon the parties thereto, even though that 
consideration be very small. This “ consideration ” arises 
from some benefit to accrue to him who makes the promise 
in the contract, or from some injury to result to service to 
be performed by, or value to be received from, him to 
whom the promise is made. 

But subscriptions for the purposes above indicated are 
generally free-will offerings from the subscribers, proceed- 
“ing more from the consideration of the good they may 
confer than from the money or other value they shall re- 
ceive. Yet, even with this difficulty in our way, we think 
all subscription papers may be so drawn or so guarded as 
not to leave the question of “ consideration,” which is a 
vital question, in peril. 

We are aware that it is usually thought, in some in- 
stances it has been held by courts, that a sufficient “ con- 
sideration ” is found for the promise of each subscriber 
in the promises of the other subscribers; but a careful ex- 
amination of a large number of cases, decided by courts 
of various States, leads us to consider this, to say the least, 
uncertain. 

Tt has been held in an important leading case that the 
agreement of a single individual to make a donation of 
money to a literary or religious institution, without any 
undertaking on the part of the donee to do anything, is 





that an agreement by the institution to receive and invest 
the money when paid, and apply the interest to the pay- 
ment of the salaries of its officers, will not furnish a con- 
sideration to support the undertaking. 

All such mere promises have no legal value, even though 
in writing, and are mainly dependent for their fulfillment 
upon the honor of the subscribers. A writer in the Amer- 
ican Law Review (ii. 396) thus states the law: “ Ac- 
cording to the anologies of the law, the subscriber should 
be bound to the extent his subscription has authorized 
others to make advances which they have actually made, 
or to incur liabilities which they have actually incurred in 
effecting its purpose before they have received from him 
notice of his dissent or withdrawal of .his name. His 
signature clothed others with authority to pledge his 
credit, and he should be bound by their acts duly per- 
formed within the scope of that authority before revocation. 
To this extent the binding force of such subscription is 
well settled.” 

Such subscriptions, however, do not meet the demands 
of many enterprises which require that a large sum shall 
be secured before any advances shall be actually made or 
liabilities actually incurred by the parties to whom the 
subscription runs. And further, though the subscription 
has authorized othe:s to make advances or incur liabilities, 
yet, even then, the subscribers are bound only to the ex- 
tent of actually made advances, or liabilities actually 
incurred, and then each only in proportion te the amount 
of his several subscription. 

It would seem much better and safer to avoid such forms 
of mere promissory subscriptions, which have so often been 
found wanting in the hour of need. Perhaps the surest 
method by which subscribers may be bound, without going 
into the question of consideration, is to affix a seal to the 
subscription paper. It has been held by one court at 
least, “ If the subscription is under seal, the seal imports 
@ consideration which cannot be denied.” Except in 
Kentucky, Iowa, Alabama, Louisiana, and California, a 
seal “ imports a valuable consideration.” : ‘ 

A contract (and a subscription) though written, unless 
sealed, is, in most States, no more binding than a promise 
orally given. It is unwaveringly settled that where the 
contract is in writing, but not under seal, a consideration 
must be proved.as much as if the contract were oral only. 
But at common law a contract under seal is in general 
valid without reference to any other consideration. The 
seal implies a consideration, and, except in cases of fraud 
or mistake, courts of law will not often go back of the seal 
to inquire into the consideration. 

Any number of persons can use one and the same seal, 
and thereby adopt it as the seal of each. The heading of 
the subscription should contain the declaration that each 
subscriber adopts and uses it as his seal. The seal, of 
course, must be affixed before the paper is subscribed. 

Though it is not strictly necessary, yet, in order to 
prevent all questionings as to the time when the seal was 
affixed, the in testimonium should be recited (“ In witness 
whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and seals,” etc. 

Even with these precautions, too much care cannot be 
exercised in drawing up subscription papers where large 
amounts or large interests are involved. The paper 
should be explicit and contain a full contract. Sometimes 
the difficulty is bridged over by reciting, not omitting the 
seal. “In consideration of one dollar to us in hand paid 
by the trustees of —— University, etc., and in further con- 
sideration,” etc. 

All these methods should be adopted so that, if possible, 
the pecuniary foundation of our educational and other 
enterprises may be made sure. 

We conclude these remarks with reminding our readers 
that it is a universal and perfectly established principle of 
law, both in England and this country, that no promise to 
pay any money or do anything can be enforced at law, 
unless it rests upon a consideration; and all we have said 
before may be considered as consisting of suggestions how 
to meet this requirement. 

To every subscription paper, and to each sheet or piece 
of each paper, must be affixed a five-cent internal revenue 
stamp. It is not necessary to affix a stamp to each 
name, Though the interest be separate and the obligation 
several, yet only one stamp is required, since the agree- 
ment is for one common 

Subscriptions are sometimes made in the form of promis- 
sory notes, the parties supposing a note more binding than 
the ordinary subscription paper. But the maker would 
not be bound in law t> pay such note to the payee. “A 
note delivered by the maker to the payee asa gift and 
without any consideration, but intended by him to be paid, 
cannot be enforced as against the donor or his personal 
representative.” “In order to render a moral obligation a 
consideration for an express promise, there must have been 
some preéxisting legal consideration.” A third person, 
to whom such note had been endorsed for value, could 
however enforce payment. 

We have in this paper aimed only to arrive at and state 
conclusions which may be of permanent value in aid of the 
educational and benevolent enterprises of the day. 

Upon careful study and extensive research, we think 
our statements of law can be relied upon and are safe for 
the guidance of those who draw up subscription papers 
in aid of the interests named and of others of kindred na- 





without consideration and void. And it was further held 


ture. The principles apply to all contracts. 


We submit this paper with a deep sense of the impor- 
tance that attaches to this subject. Having had much 
experience and observation in church, educational, and 
benevolent enterprises, we have had occasion to regret the 
worthlessness of subscription papers. We donot remember 
to have seen one that was legally binding. 

We do not present this matter to incite or even to sug- 
gest litigation, but rather to prevent it, and to make sure 
to worthy enterprises the subscriptions upon which their 
success depends. 





CHURCH SINGING, 


When Paul wrote to his brethren at Ephesus, he ex- 
horted them to “be filled with the Spirit:-speaking to 
yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, sing- 
ing and making melody in your hearts unto the Lord.” 
This exhortation was not alone for the Ephesians, but for 
the general Christian Church, and for all time. 

The Methodist people have done a most important part 
towards introducing this kind of singing into use, so that 
this “social service of song ” has become a necessary part 
of worship in the social meetings of nearly all evangelical 
denominations. Indeed, so essential is its aid that a Meth- 
odist would be at a loss to know how to have a good social 
mveting without it. We want it because it has divine 
sanction, and is as much a real part of worship as any- 
thing else is. It is a convenient channel for exuberant 
feelings and abundant thanksgiving, and is an excellent 
help to that cheerful frame of mind so essential to hearty, 
confiding prayer, and direct testimony. God has signally 
blessed such singing as a means to arouse His people from 
fainting by the way, and for the awaking and conversion 
of sinners. Spiritual and consequently worshipful sing- 
ing in all our services is the great need of the Church to- 
day. When it is of such acknowledged power in our 
social meetings, what reason is there that it shall not be 
attended with even proportionally greater power in our 
great congregations if sung in the same spirit? But los- 
ing sight of the spirituality of such singing as its secret 
power, people have too often looked upon it as an art, and 
have catered to it as such, and the consequence is the ex- 
clusive choir or quartette. As often occurs, unconverted 
men are found who are better artistic performers than 
Christian people, so they are got in to do the singing, and 
the Holy Spirit is neglected.. God seeks such to worship 
Him as worship Him in spirit and in truth. Holy Ghost 
singing is as essential as Holy Ghost praying or preaching. 
No matter how fine the instrument, no matter how select the 
choir or how great or few its numbers, ifit is not singing in 
the Spirit it is as much out of place as a part of worship as is 
a minister who is unconverted, and is not called of God as 
Aaron was. Everybody who knows anything about reli- 
gion feels that for a man to enter the work of the ministry, 
he must have the eloquence of the Holy Ghost to be of 
any power at all for the salvation of men. Who would 
go to hear men pray whose prayers were not attended by 


) | the unction of the Holy One? O! this unction is what 


our singing in the house of God wants to-day! Shall she 
have it? And shall we not cease to cates longer to the 
ears of mortals, and cater to the ear of God which will be 
to the hearts of men? The Methodist Church is a soul- 
saving church. This is its business, and it cannot afford 
to lose the power of sanctified song. Why are there so 
many divisions and heartburnings in churches on account 
of the singing to-day? The reason is plain: Satan has 
been allowed to put in music.when the church should have 
put in worship and only worship. No human accomplish- 
ments can take the place of spirituality. Methodism has 
been so evidently set apart for God, and for Him alone, 
that any leaning to the world whatever, will be as surely 
followed with damage as were the Israelites when they 
mingled with Canaanites. Let us heed the instruction of 
the Apostle, and be filled with the Spirit ; and let all the 
people sing and make melody in their hearts unto the 
Lord, E. CuEenERy. 


A WORD FROM NOVA SCOTIA. 


“ Nova Scotia,” says Goldsmith, “ is a country where men 
might be imprisoned, but not kept.” And your readers, 
glancing at my letter, instinctively think of polar regions, 
and perhaps quote the description of his parish, made to 
his diocesan, by a northern curate. 

** Par north, my,lord, it lies, 
‘Mid frozen saows, inclement skies ; 
One shudders in the arctic wind, 
One hears the northern axis grind.’’ 


Softly, gentle reader. Be it known to you that the 
Acadian land is one of the most temperate on the globe, 
whether the theory of the thermal influences of the Gulf- 
stream be a myth or not; our Province, stretching far in 
the Atlantic, feels at least the ‘attempering power of the 
great heart of ocean. We know nothing of the “severe 
summer” weather, over which Junius laughs, or of the 
deep snows and vigorous cold of Maine and New Bruns- 
wick. At Halifax, the mean temperature of spring is 
49°, of summer 62°, of autumn 35°, of winter 22°. In 
the western towns on the Atlantic coast the figure for 
summer would be lower and that for winter higher than 
these. The past six months have been of the pleasantest. 








About once a week we had a fog, fresh from the sea, cool 
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and bracing, which passing away in a few hours, after 
washing the air of its impurities, left an atmosphere sweet, 
pellucid, and elastic. Then would follow day as of early 
September, cool, bracing, and delicious, making it a joy to 
breathe; while the clear atmosphere gave to the distant 
hills a glitter and glory in the sunlight such as I have 
never seen elsewhere. And the Sabbaths were “ perfect 
days,” fully realizing Herbert’s description. 
“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky.” 

Commend me always for summer holidays to this fair 
town, between the sweet clover fields and the shining sea. 
The nights were as delicious as the days. With open 
window for free access for the air, heavy with the perfume 
of summer-time, one found, under two or three blankets, 
just the temperature for perfect repose, while never a 
mosquito came with his diabolical refrain, and sleep was 
unbroken. 

Christian men are watching with great interest the 
struggle,in New England against the rum-power. May 
the Christian radicalism which has beaten down other 
forms of chartered diabolism, triumph here also. We 
notice that in this, as in “every good word and work,” 
Zron’s HERALD is “ at the front.” We are charmed with 
its intellect, its wit, its vivacity, its freshness, its manliness, 
its faithfulness. We find its every number a tonic to our 
souls. Some of us could not do without it. I may meet 
your readers soon again, therefore au revoir, Cc. P 





CHARITY. 


“ We are told in classic history that an old painter was 
employed to sketch the Macedonian Emperor. The Em- 
peror had received a severe wound upon the right temple, 
in one of his famous battles, and a large scar was left. 
The artist proceeded to the work .assigned him, and 
sketched the monarch leaning upon his elbow, with his 
forefinger covering the scar. His ingenuity was univer- 
sally applauded, and he became more famed than ever. 
So it is with genuine charity, which ‘ covereth a multitude 
of sins.’ Instead of exposing the faults of others, and hold- 
ing them up to scorn and ridicule, it covers them with the 
finger of love, except when truth and justice require them 
to be openly rebuked. The way of the world is, to expose 
the scars of character, and set them off in more than their 
real ugliness. They are the subjects of gossip and keen 
satire in the social circle, and the sparks of fire that are 
struck around, often kindle into aflame. How much more 
beautiful is that spirit which treats the failure of others 
with forbearance, while it does not excuse iniquity in the 
nearest friend! This is the secret foundation of all that 
is good and true. This is the charity which ‘suffereth 
long and is kind,’ and ‘doth not behave itself unseemly,’ 
and thinketh no evil.’” 





Tue Times — The Prophecies. — We are beginning to 
believe in prophecy. There is no disguising the fact that the 
war in Europe is beginning to partake more and more of a re- 
ligious character, and it looks as if the prophecy made as early 
as the year 1650, we believe, by the Rev. Mr. Fletcher of 
England, is likely to be fulfilled to the letter. Mr. Fletcher, 


who was well versed in Bible history, delivered a series of | 


lectures on the prophecies, in which he pointed out those 
that had been avets fulfilled, and then predicted what 
were yet to take place,‘which so far have been fulfilled to 
the letter. He predicted the French Revolution, which oc- 
curred within a few months of the time specified. He also, 
at that early period, predicted that the next vial would be 
poured out on the head of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
that it would commence in the year 1848. Singular as it 
may appear, in that very year the Pope fled from his sub- 
jects in disguise, and after his return he was maintained at 
e by French bayonets. He had been captured and 
carried off before, but this was the first time he fled from 
his subjects. As to ag bey worl ie, panne of Propb- 
ecy, writers disagree, but that depends on the magnitude 
of ‘the power to be despoiled. Some writers have fixed the 
period at from 20 to 30 years, and we believe that before 
22 years pass away from the beginning in 1848, the Pope 
will be entirely stripped of his temporal power, and all the 
nations of the earth that contributed to his power will be 
greatly weakened, leaving the power of the Pope completely 
neutralized, and the Church, in many instances, may b 
an independent State affair. 

Italy stands ready to wrest the last vestige of temporal 
power from the Pope, and probably pillage Rome, if the 
people are not restrained by Italian and English bayonets. 
Austria has abrogated the Concordat with the Pope, and it 
is believed that she will prohibit the jn ion of the 





Infallibility dogma in her dominions. has dethroned 
Queen Isabella, who was. the “ Bride of the Church,” and 
declared in favor of freedom in religion. Hungary is al- 
ready agitating a separate and independent Church. Na- 
poleon III. is sick, and the Empress Eugenia has dispatched 
a special train from Paris to bring home the “ Imperial 
Infant,” to keep compe with the Prince of the Asturias, 
the exiled son of Isabella of Spain. Tears may be shed, 
but alas! we are.fearful he w 2 we no more spent 
bullets on battle fields, by the side of the eee, 

The Council bas assembled — the Infallibility dogma was 
adopted after a great struggle, and oor has been 
made to it in almost every known Catholic country on. the 
face of the globe. The criminations and recriminations 
have commenced. The Pope’s temporal power is now at 
the mercy of Italy and England, and the day may not be 
far distant when the Pope may be found protected under 
the flag of Protestant England, or that of the United 
States. 


- 





This is emphatically the age of the people. The curse 
of slavery and serfdom has been abolished by the two most 
— nations on the face of the globe — Rusia and the 

nited States. Despotism is toppling in Austria, Spain, 
and France. Liberal Germany is being united into one 
of the ruling powers of Europe, and the people everywhere 
seem to be casting off the shackles of slavery and despot- 
ism, all except the small faction of bastard mocrats in 
the United States, who cling to all kinds of slavery and 
despotism as naturally as they plundered the people when 
in power.— Miner’s Journal. 


HE BARE OUR Sins. — He bare sin as a heavy burden; 
so the word “bearing” imports in general; and those two 
words used by the prophet (Isaiah liii. 4), to which these 
allude, imply the bearing of some mass or load. And 
surely that which pressed Him so sore who upholds heaven 
and earth, no other could have sustained or surmounted. 
Was it, think you, the pain of that common outside of His 
death, though very painful, that drew such a word from 
Him, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
No, it was this burden of sin, the first of which was com- 
mitted in the Garden of Eden, that then n to be fas- 
tened upon His shoulders in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
This was the cup He trembled at, more than gall and vin- 
egar, or any part of His external sufferings: it was the 
bitter cup of wrath due to sin, which the Father put into 
His hand and caused him to drink, the very same thing that 
is here called the bearing of our sins in His body. Now 
amongst these were even those sins we call small. If the 
greater were as the spear that pierced His side, the less 
were as the nails that pierced His hands and His feet, and 
the very least as the thorns that were set on His precious 
head. “The Lord laid on Him the iniquity of us all,” — 
“that we being dead to sin should live unto righteousness.” 
— Archbishop Leighton. 








CHRIST IS ALL. 


The following verses, which were read by Dr. Edmonds, of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Great Britain, at the conclusion of his sermon at 
Calvary Uhurch, Philadelphia, May 224, are becoming quite popular, and 
justly so. They interpret the real feelings of the contrite heart. 

I entered once a home of care, 

For age and penury were there ; 
RS and joy withal ; 

I asked the lonely mother whence 

Her helpless widowhood’s defense, 
She told me Christ was all. 


I stood beside a dying bed, 
Where a sweet infant drooped his head, 
Waiting for Jesus’ call. 
I marked his smile, ’twas sweet as May ; 
And as his spirit away, 
He whispered Christ was all. 


I saw the martyr at the stake, 
And not fierce flames his faith could shake, 
Or death his soul appal ; 
I asked him whence such strength was given, 
He looked triumphantly to heaven, 
And answered ist is all. 


I saw the Gospel herald go 

To Afric’s sand and Greenland’s snow, 
To save from Satan’s thrall ; 

Nor hope nor life he counted dear ; 

Midst wants and perils owned no fear: 
He felt that Christ was all. 


I dreamt that hoary time had 
And earth and sea gave up their > 
And fire dissolved this ball ; 
I saw the Church’s ransomed throng, 
I heard the burden of their song, 
*T was, Christ is all in all. 


Then come to Jesus, come to-day, 

Come, Father, Son, and Spirit say, 
The Bride repeats the call ; 

Come, He has biood for all your stains ; 

Come, He has balm for all your pains : 
Come, He is all in all. 





Tur, Last Enemy Conquerep.— Dense as the gloom 
is which hangs over the mouth of the sepulchre, it is the 
spot, above all others, where the Gospel, if it enters, shines 
and triumphs. In the busy sphere of life and health it en- 
counters an active antagonist; the world confronts it, — 
aims to obscure its glories — to deny its claims — to drown 
its voice —to dispute its progress —to drive it from the 
ground it occupies. But from the mouth of the grave the 
world retires. It shrinks from the contest there ; it leaves 
a clear and open space in which the Gospel can assert its 
claims, and unveil .its glories, without opposition or fear. 
There the infidel and the worlding look anxiously around; 
but the world has left them helpless, and fled. re the 
Christian looks around, and lo! the angel of mercy is stand- 
ing close by his side. The Gospel kindles a torch which 
not only irradiates the valley of the shadow of death, but 
throws a radiance into the world beyond, and reveals it 

pled with the sainted spirits of those who have died in 
esus. It descends with us into the low chamber of the 
grave, — bids us look on its silent inmates; and to look on 
them with the persuasion that they only sleep. It assures 
us that death, like sleep, is not the destruction of the living 
principle, but only a temporary change in the mode of its 
operation; that, like sleep, it is a state of rest, discharging 
us from all the concerns of the world; that, like sleep, it 
principally affects the body, the activity of the soul beng 
meantime continued, and perhaps tly increased; and, 
most of all, that, like sleep, it will not be perpetual, but 
only endure for a night. It tells us that a day will dawn on 
the world when Jesus, assuming an aspect of infinite be- 
nignity, will say, a effect, _ his sleepin Ln as he 

said of Lazarus : ‘ to awake them out ; 

“ Dr. Hanes. 


An agreeable person is one who agrees with you. 





MRS. HOWE ON MARGARET FULLER. 


Fate dropt our Margaret 
Within the bitter sea, 

A pearl in golden splendor set 
For spirit majesty. 


The Ethiop’s gem of light 
Flashed in the gleaming brine, 
A regal jewel stolen from night 
To grace a pomp divine. 
So He who laid our pearl 
Deep in the sapphire sea, 
Keeps her rare essence in the draught 
Of immortality. 





MALE WORSHIP. 


The ancient baronies of Forth and Bargy occupy the 
southeastern’ part of the county of Wexford in Ireland. 
They include the rugged elevation called Forth Mountain, 
with its three , Carrick a Shinna, Carrick a Dee, and 
Carrick a Foyle. When clouds are seen on them the in- 
habitants expect a storm, as the old rhyme indicates : — 
“ When Carrick a Dee wears a het, 
Let Forth and Bargy beware of that.” 


The people inhabiting this tract are, with rare exceptions, 
descendants of English and Flemings, colonized there in 
1469. Until within the last century their language was, 
undoubtedly, that spoken by their ancestors in twelfth 
century. Holding themselves aloof from their Irish neigh- 
bors, marrying among their own people, and speaking their 
own dialect, their manners and customs presented many 
marked peculiarities. Col. Vallancy, in a paper drawn up 
for the Royal Irish Academy in 1769, states that from ten 
o’clock in the morning to two o’clock in the afternoon, 
men, women, and children gave up labor and took to their 
beds, and that the “cattle doe so too; the geese and the 
ducks repaire into their master’s yard, and the cocks and 
hens doe goe to roost.” 

Col. Richards, Governor of Wexford under Cromwell, 
left a manuscript on the peculiar habits and traditions of 
the people of the two baronies, in which I find an account 
of a custom among the women of Forth and Bargy, evincing 
a reverence for masculinity, profound enough to satisfy the 
the Rev. Dr. Fulton himself: — 

“ In one t they excel all their sex in this kingdom : 
they so revere and honor the male sex, man, beast, and bird, 
that, to instance ene particular only, if the master of the 
house is from home, his son, if he has any, or if none then 
his chief man-servant, though but a poor plough-driver or 
cow-boy, shall have the first mess of broth, and the first cut 
of meat, before the mistress or any of her female guests. 
This I know, and have heard it affirmed that if there be no 
man or boy in the house, they will give the first bit to a dog 
or cock or some other male creature |” 

It must have been a woman of B who wrote the sad 
lament for the death of a favorite rooster, which William 
Barnes, in his curious little volume on the dialect of Forth, 
has given : — , 

** Ye nyperes aul, come hark to me, 
Foade ee happened ne last Goode Vredie : 
Me cock was living mighty well, 
Dhicke die ich went to the mill. 
Ho ro !, me cock is ee-go ! 
Ho ro! me cock is ee-go ! 
Neen chickes have been ee-left vatherless, 
To who shall ich make mee redress?” 
Which may thus read in modern English : ~ 
“Ye neighbors all, come hark to me, 
What happened to me last Good Friday ; 
My cock was living mighty well, 
That day when I went to the mill. 
Ho ro! my cock is gone! 
Nine chicks has he left fatherless ; 
To whom shall I make my redress? ” 

It occurred to me that this relic of the ancient male wor- 
ship, once so universal, might not be uninteresting to the 
readers of the Journal. J. G. WaiTTizR. 

Amesbyry, Mass., 8th month, 6, 1870. 

The Woman’s Journal. 


Tue Liturey is the peculiarity of a Liturgy, that it 
carries in it more than its mere language. It is weighted 
with the richness of the past. Unnumbered pious souls, un- 
numbered t congregations, have breathed their joy and 
humility, their aspiration and triumph, through these very 
utterances. Some of them have come down from the Early 
Church ; have been on the lips of martyrs; have ascended 
in unbroken succession from God’s people for more than 
fifteen hundred years. In others, pure and holy natures in 
the darkness of the Middle Ages, re witness to the truth 
and love of God in their souls. All of them have come 
down through generations; the child has learned them frora 
his mother; millions of soul-histories have been closely 
linked with them. Some sense of all this, often vague, but 
very powerful, rests on those who in sincerity worshi 
through these words. It is no empty sentimentalism; It is 
the sense, through the imagination, of a glorious - 
the unity, through all ages of God’s children. — The Chris- 
tian Unien. 








It has been scientifically discovered that we have no 
further use for the “ little busy bee,” as honey can be made 
better and cheaper by a new process. Sees must go into 
some other business. 


7 ‘ 





«I ing to the ce, Bob, shall I inquire for 
you? W yes, if you want to; but I don’t think 
you'll find me there.” 





Whenever a minister haz preached a sermon that pleazes 





the whole jun yo preached one that 
the Lord won endorse. — illings. 
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For the Children. 


in cee 
THE WARNING BELL, 


In every youthful breast doth dwell 

A little tingling, jingling bell, 

Which rings if we do ill, or well. 

And when we put bad thoughts to flight, 
And choose to do the good and right, 

It sings a pean of delight. 

But if we choose to do the wrong, 

And against the weak strive with the strong, 
It tolls a solemn, saddened song. 

And should we on some darksome day, 
When hope lights not the cheerless way, 
Far from the path of duty stray, 

*T will with its tones, serene and clear, 
Of warning in the spirit’s ear, 

Our slow returning footsteps cheer. 

And always in the worldly mart, 

With its sweet song it cheers each heart, 
To do with energy their part. 

Then let us strive with might and main, 
To shun the wrong and do the right, 
And the bell’s warning voice ne’er slight. 





PLANTS WITHOUT ROOT. 
CHAPTER IX. 
BY ANNA WARNER. 


Whether Molly’s words had their effect, — whether 
having been so successful after all, made him bolder ; cer- 
tain it is, that Peter Limp contrived to find out most of 
the church meetings that were held, and to get some share 
of the words spoken thereat. Sometimes he went alone, 
sometimes he took Molly ; first giving the other boys his 
company all day, to allay their suspicions. And either he 
had grown skillful, or else they were especially busy, for 
a good many days and nights passed by without particular 
disturbance. But Peter was not happy. He couldn’t go 
back to his old ways of doing and talking with any sort of 
comfort, for he had a taste of better things; and he got 
not half the good of his new ways, because he was forever 
afraid they would be found out. And I can tell you, 
children, once for all, whoever would really be the Lord’s 
servant, must be one openly. What would you think of 
a soldier who should refuse to wear upiform and march in 
ranks, for fear the enemy would get a shot at him? Poor 
Peter, it was pretty much what he was trying todo. He 

‘had made great talk at first about helping Molly, but as 
it turned out, it was Molly who helped him. And s0, 
sometimes catching the glad trust of her little heart ; 
sometimes urged on-by her words, or drawn on by her 
example, Peter—like Herod —“did many things.” 
Also he contrived to not do a good many. Sometimes he 
kept out of his father’s sight, so that he could not be 
ordered to go and steal “to keep the house 
agoin’;” or if that plan failed, Peter would spend all his 
energies to buy or find something that might serve his 
turn. Mrs. Graves was not the first farmer’s wife who 
had been laid under contribution ; nor was the snow-clad 
visit to her house the last one, by many, that the two 
children paid to the kindly villagers and farm folk. For 
the people were very kind, even to children from Vinegar 
Hill; and Walter Limp began to think that begging 
might prove a3 good a trade as stealing, at least taking 
the risk into account. But begging, in such a small 
neighborhood, could not last always. 

“ We’s goin’ round to Skillet’s to-morrow,” Peter said to 
his little sister one night, as they sat whispering over their 
day's work and their plans. “That'll be a logg pull for 
yer, Moll, — most down to Graves’s they lives.” 

Molly shivered a little, in anticipation, but made no 


“Has ter, ye see,” said Peter, with a glance at her. 
“ Leastways if yer wouldn’t sooner mouse it into the par- 
son’s corn crib.” 

*O no!” said Molly earnestly. 
beggin’ is honest, ain’t it, Peter ?” 

“ Guess likely ‘tis — sorter,” said Peter Limp with 
some hesitation. “Make the most on it, Moll, while yer 
can. Next week we’s got ter live by our fingers.” 

« We ain't,” said Molly decidedly. 

“Tell yer we's got ter,” said Peter, in rough tones. 
“This here and Skillet’s is the last livin’ place left. 
Taint no sort o’ use goin’ to some — and we’s been to 
t’others.” 

“ We's go again,” said Molly. 

“ Blessed if J do,” said Peter. “Tell yer, Moll, they’s 
tired o” us, like, — and seein’ all, yer can’t hardly blame 

. em.” 


“We's go, Peter; 


“"We's pray what to do, then,” said little Molly. 

“ That's no good,” said Peter, decidedly, “’cause we 
knows now. T'll tell yer, like a book. We'll worry on a 
bit, and then we'll take up old tricks again, and not 
worry.” 

“ Peter, I ain’t never agoin’ to do tricks, no more!” 
said Molly, with a whole covenant in her little white face. 

“Then yer won't do nothin’,” said Peter. “ Father’ll 
kill yer, sure as guns.” 








Molly rocked herself softly from side to side, —some- 
how the idea did not seem to terrify her much. 

“ Would it be all done then, Peter?” she asked. 
wouldn’t ache no more, nor nothin’ ?” 

“ Guess likely there’d be a good deal done,” said Peter, 
once more giving her a side glance; “ and you among the 
rest. Reg’larly done for, you'd be. Now, Moll, just shut 
up —does yer hear? If we can’t help it, we can’t — and 
‘taint noways agin us, as I see.” 

“ But we’s got to mind the King, Peter,” said little Molly, 
with a gleam of joy lighting up her face. “ And O! I's 
so glad |” 

“ J ain’t got to do nothin’ as can’t be done,” said Peter, 
with a dissatisfied grunt. “Telled yer so all along. 
However, Moll, we'll hold on a spell yet; and we'll be off 
to Skillet’s in the mornin’, fust thing.” 

“ Peter,” whispered Molly under her breath, “lets we 
read just a little!” — 

“ What, now ?” said Peter. 

Molly nodded. 

“*Spose father comes in ?” said Peter. 

“ He won't,” said Molly. “I'll ask the King not to let 
him.” 

“ Well, if you can get him kep’ out” — said Peter, 
with a look half of scorn, and half of a certain awed 
wonder which often came over his face at Molly’s speeches. 

Molly gave a little joyful exclamation, and hurried 
away to fetch the much-loved book from its hiding-place. 
Curling down then by the twinkling chip firelight, — for a 
stove held quite too much capital, and open fires were the 
rule in Walter Limp’s house, — Molly sat with eyes and 
ears intent upon Peter, and Peter opened the book 
cautiously. 

“ Did yer ask Him?” he whispered Molly. 

Molly nodded. 

“ Read on, Peter,” she said, “ anywheres.” 

Sitting uneasily, glancing over his shoulder, Peter read 
“ anywheres.” 

“*¢ Be ye therefore followers of God, as dear children.’” 

“ What's dear children, Peter ?” whispered Molly. 

“ Why, young ’uns as their folks is proud of, I guess,” 
said Peter, hesitating a little. “ Children as loves ’em, Moll, 
and gets loved back.” 

A shadow fell on Molly’s eager face, plain to see even 
in that dim light. She looked round at poor listless Mrs. 
Limp, at her old trade of patching and piecing, the baby 
asleep for once; then gave a timid glance towards the 
dark window, and with a little shiver and a little sigh 
came back to Peter and the book again. 

“ Guess likely we’s to foller like as we was sick, yer 
see,” said Peter, in answer to her puzzled look. 

“But we’s all different, Peter,” said Molly sadly. 
“ What's it mean, Peter ?” 

Peter looked puzzled in his turn. 

“ Here’s the next thing,” he said, reading on as if to 
get through the difficulty that way : — 

“* And walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and 
hath given himself for us.’” 

“ Then if He’s giv’ himself for us, He wants us, Peter! ” 
said Molly, rousing up with her eyes like two fireflies. 

“Does sound so, sure enough,” said Peter; “but if 
that’s it, Moll, it’s too queer for me.” - 

“ And if He wants us, and gets us,” said Molly, pursu- 
ing her own train of thought, “then we’s His dear chil- 
dren — don’t you see, Peter? And we’s to feel so, 
too.” 

“Them may as can,” answered Peter, with a little 
grunt of extreme doubt and difficulty. “ How’s yer goin’ 
ter feel, I'd just like to know ?” 

“ Happy,” said Molly. “And glad. He’s giv’ himself 
for us ‘cause He’s wanted us, — only think, Peter! ” 

“Too hard for me,” said Peter, with a shake of his 
head. “ Guess I'll try a bit further on. Queer!” said 
Peter again, as he fluttered over the leaves and began in 
a new place, — “seems as if it was everywhere, in all sorts 
o’ places, I's turned away on, Molly, and here’s the fust 
livin’ thing I comes upon : — 

“We love Him, because He first loved us.’” 

A heavy, lumbering step on the threshold startled both 
the children from their musings. Molly turned white 
with fear. 

“ There — telled+ye ’twarnt no sort o’ use askin’,”’ said 
Peter reproachfully. “ Father’s come, this blessed min- 
ute.” 


But even as he spoke, Walter Limp stumbled and fell, 
measuring his full length upon the floor; and long before 
the besotted man could rise to his feet again, Molly and 
her book were both in safe hiding, and Molly was giving 
thanks that the King had heard. 

Not hear ? — 

“ Ask, and ye shall receive.” 

“The Lord is nigh unto all that call upon Him, to all 
that call upon Him in truth. He will fulfill the desire of 
them that fear Him; He also will hear their ery, and will 
save them.” 

Peter Limp, 


“| 


on his part, also disappeared out of the 


ae but instead of going to bed, he went out for a 
w 

It was clear starlight, but only that, and so Peter 
thought to himself that there was no need of his meeting 
any of the boys unless he was a mind to. For indeed 
they were a great trial to Peter just now; and instead of 








bravely fighting the difficulties they threw in his way, 
Peter shirked them as far as he could. 

So wandering noiselessly round among the bushes, con- 
sidering with himself what he should do when begging was 
quite played out, Peter went step by step towards the 
village, and began to peer in at one window and another 
to see what the folks were about. Windows were shut too 
tight now, in the cold weather, for him to hear anything ; 
but the bright lights, and fires, and faces, were a good 
picture in many a house. Knitting needles, and books, 
and apples, and nuts, came in to play their part; and 
Peter almost forgot he was cold, standing in the snow to 
watch, 

He had stood long in front of one particular window, 
where there was most to see, when of a sudden a huge 
snowball whizzed by his head, and went crashing through 
the panes of glass. In quick succession came a volley of 
smaller balls against his own head, and Peter drew back in 
haste. It was time, too; for the house door flew open, 
and not only the head of the family, but every head of 
the family, was thrust forth into the darkness.. Stum- 
bling back to be out of reach, Peter came full aainst Tim 
Wiggins, 

“ Ain’t they just the stoopidest!” said that worthy 
under his breath. “Hold up, Peter! Now then —here 
she goes!” —and another well-directed ball of ice and 
snow landed full in the doorway, making great confusion 
among the heads there assembled. 

“ Boys!” shouted the owner of the house, shielding him- 
self carefully this time behind the door. 

“ Look alive there!” said Tim in the same undertone, 
dispatching his ball this time against the door itself. 

“T’ll have you all sent to prison!” screamed the ex- 
cited schoolmaster, for he it was. “And have- you 
thrashed first, till you won’t care where you go!” 

“ Steady’s the word!” responded Tim; and another 
clink of broken glass told of further execution in the sit- 
ting-room. At the same minute the wild cry of a night- 
hawk sounded through the air, and Tim dropped his next 
snowball, and seized hold of Peter. 

“ Game's up,” he said, “and we’s the winners. Now 


for it!” — and away the two ran, till village lights were 
far behind, and only the stars looked down. 





Cross-worp Eniema, No. 23. 
I am composed of five letters. 
My first is in love, but notin ' :‘e; 
My second is in city, but not i-. state ; 
My third is in west, but not in north ; 
My fourth is in paper, but not in cloth ; 
My fifth is in son, but not in daughter ; 
My whole is a large body of water. 
Ssasroog, N. H. 
Answer TO Enioma No. 22. 


“TI have no greater joy than to hear that my children walk 
in truth.” Third Epistle of John, 4th verse. 


M.A. C. 





ALL SORTS. 


Tue Meruopists.—I have said that the Methodists of 
this country are in transition. The fame of their great 
achievements arrests general attention. The movement is 
so great that I cannot measure it. I note the learning of 
the preachers and professors; I see the meeting-houses 
costly and elaborately appointed; I hear of endowments of 
academies, colleges, seminaries, and universities; I feel the 
earth tremble as the chariots and horsemen of this great 
Christian army go thundering by me. I know where they 
came from, and the camps they bave left, and the victories 
they have won. God prosper and give them good speed. 
But be their achievements what they may, t ey cannot 
more bless mankind nor glorify God than have their fathers, 
who believed in the power of the Holy Spirit to convert and 
Fri and, going forth empty-handed, have filled the 
Engli language with music and the gospel testimonies ; 
and have added, it may well be, millions of names to the 
roll of the redeemed. T. K. Bexcurr. 


The North Scituate (Massachusetts) stage overturned 
lately, having three passengers inside, none of whom were 
injured. An old lady, who does not come to town often, 
and who seemed to think that it was I in the play, put her 
head out of the window, after the ¢: ch had upset, and 
called to the driver, saying that “she © ssed she would 
get out and walk up the hill, if tae perxy thing was ecing 
to ride so onsteady.” bs 

Judy-cious selections: —“ No noose is ner ,” and 

e ation has been made, before now, by seroral 19- 
prieved criminals . . . To some wives — If you don’t y.ut out 
your washing, you'll very likely put out your husvands . . . 
An economical man, who bought a coat much too small for 
him, did not sell it again, as he was advised, but, very wise- 
ly, let it out . . . Some authors, whose punctuation is fault- 
less, yet frequently write without point . . . Judy reads in 
the paper, that some rascal pretended to make love to a 
servant girl, and thus into her master’s house by sub- 
terfuge. He got out again by the area steps . . . To Logi- 
cians — When you find it no use to chop logic, you had 
better cut it . . . According to Cocker — the more debts 
are contracted, the more they expand . . . To make jams 
last — If you have jellies and jams to make, make the jellies 
first . .. The last thing out — the gas . . . Why is it im- 
cory for a barrister to be — htforward ? Because he’s 

ways going on circuit . . . A female patient — Penel 
- ++ The modern song of love —-cnpad-die eee Two 
blacks don’t make a white; they don’t even mf a mulatto 


= To persons about to write a letter — make a note of 
: 











spt. I, 1870. 
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Here is an epitaph from a Milwaukee cemetery : — 
Here lies the body of Peter Grace, 
Who died from eating Sweitzer kase ; 
He finished six platters, commenced upon 
And exploded. Of such is the kingdom of heaven. 


A MODEL EPITAPH. 
PROM DICKENS’S NEW STORY. 


ErsELinpA, 
Reverential wife of 
Mr. Taomas Sapsza, 
Auctioneer, Valuer, Estate Agent, etc., 
of this city, 
Whore knowledge of the world, 
Though somewhat extensive, 
Never brought = ane with 
A rit 


More capable of 
Looking up him. 
STRANGER, Pauss, 
And ask thyself the Question, 
Canst Thou do Likewise? 


If not, 
With a Blush Retire. 


“Can you return my love, my dearest Julia?” “ Cer- 
tainly, sir; I do not want it, I am sure.” 


The fence of a grave-yard in Pennsylvania bears an in- 
scription in large white letters: ‘“ Use Jones’s bottled ale if 
you would keep out of here.” 


Funerals and weddings are regarded in this country as 
special vehicles of family vanity, pride and ostentation. 


On a gate post in front of a farmhouse out West is a sign, 
soutigs =* No life insurance or sewing machines wanted 
ere.” 


Trur.— “No man ever achieved a competency by 
working eight hours a day, and it is not best to be studying 
how little we can work, but how much.” 

JAMES HARPER. 


“ The aphorism, ‘ Whatever is, is right,’ would be as 
final as it is lazy, did it not include the troublesome con- 
sequence, that nothing that ever was, was wrong.” 

Cuaries DICKENS. 


@ur Book Tadle. 


~~ 
POETRY. 

Poems, by Dante Gabriel Rosetti.* (Roberts Bros.) The age is full 
of religion. In every form and spirit it is at work. It breaks forth 
in newspaper notes, learned reviews, books, pulpits, platforms, po- 
ems, histories, essays, and creeds. Huxley cannot discuss physi- 
ology without introducing it, nor Darwin natural history. Froude 
writes twelve volumes of history in elucidation of its struggles, him- 
self all the while a sceptic. Philosophy is full of it; false and true, 
it must discourse on religion. Poetry is feeling its ‘presence. Not 
a generation ago critics complacently said there were no hymns 
that were poems. Wattsand Wesley were whistled down the wind 
as complacently as Mother Goose. Every writer for fame shrunk 
from saying a word that implied faith in Jesus Christ. The ambi- 
tious young men steadily eschewed it or insulted it. -Thackeray 
and Dickens could only find the place for it at their feasts of wit 
that was given Christian and Faithful in Vanity Fair, when they 
were “ made the objects of any man’s sport or malice or revenge.” 
Every Christian truth, doctrine, duty and order, were subject to their 
revilings. The clergy, the missionary, the tract distributor, the 
Christian meeting-house and worship, all received their jibes. The 
very last pages of the last of these writers were full of the grossest 
caricatures of philanthropists and reformers. Equally averse were 
the poets. Wordsworth hardly dared to pray. Byron did dare to 
swear. * Coleridge was timid, Moore foul. Tennyson shunned the 








word of grace, and said many a word that seemed to teach another || 


Gospel. 
But a new era dawns, and writers are not ashamed now of the 
Gospel of Christ. The Rosettis, sister and brother, are among the 
best of this class; the sister is the better of the two. This volume 
has many daring ideas, quaint devices, rich fancies, and holy aspi- 
rations. Its first poem, “The Blessed Damozel,” describing the 
longing of a heaven-gone soul for her earthly mate, is very sweet 
and powerful: — 
“I wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,” she said. 
“ Have I not prayed in heaven? on earth, 
Lord, Lord, has he not prayed? 
Are not two prayers a perfect strength’ 
And shall I feel afraid ? 


When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 
I'll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light ; 
We will step down into the stream, 
And bathe there in God's sight. 
We two will lie in the shadow of 
That living, mystic tree, 
Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be, 
While every leaf that His plumes touch, 
Saith His name audibly.” 
This and more like it is of a far purer and loftier strain than “Gates 
Ajar.” 
How exquisite this portrait of a holy lady and her lover: — 
‘* Her eyes were like the waves within ; 
Like water-reeds the poise 
Of her soft body, dainty-thin ; 
And like the water's noise 
Her plaintive voice. 


For him, the stream had never welled 
In desert tracks malign 
So sweet ; nor had he ever felt 
80 faint in the sunshine 
Of Palestine.” 
Powerful this portraiture of the temptation : — 
‘The day when he, Pride’s lord and man’s, 
Showed all the kingdoms at a glance 
To Him before whose countenance 
The years recede, the years advance, 














The sonnets are full of poetry. The human life in its loves and 
sorrows is powerfully depicted, too powerfully for gross natures, but 
not to those that are pure. The other sonnets are more sacred, and 
some full of philanthropic fire; especially that which pleads against 
the cruel doctrine of neutrality evinced by England in our war. by 
us toward our Cuban brethren, and by all Europe in the fierce duel 
between France and Prussia. The poems area treasure for the 
closet and the year. 

STORIES. 
Days or Bruce, and Women or Isrart, by Grace Aguilar 
(Appletons), two volumes each, are very interesting sketches, his- 
toric and valuable, in a dramatic form, of important days and per- 
sons. The first tells Scotland’s grandest story next to that of Knox, 
the latter paints the chief women, not a few, of the chief land and 
race of antiquity. 
O. T., by Hans Andersen, (Hurd & Houghton), is a Danish ro- 
mance, in which “ O. T.” stands for Otto Thostrupp, a child picked 
out of the poor-house by a rich man who was his real grandfather, 
but knew it not. It is after the usual sort of novels, though with 
more artistic accompaniments. 
Summer Drirr Woop (A. D. F. Randolph), is a beautiful boy's 
book, showing how Christ can grow in a youthful heart. 
Wnhire as Snow (A. D. F. Randolph), by George McDonald, is a 
charming tale of Christian love and grace. It is small, and like the 
other, can go safely into any Sabbath-school library. 
Hien Days any Hotimars tn OLD ENGLAND AND New Exc- 
LAND (Carlton and Lanahan), is a series of four volumes on Fourth 
of July, Red Letter Days, Joy Days; and Festal and Floral Days, 
in Old and New England, then talk ef May Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Lord Mayor’s Day, Christmas, New Year, Washington's Birth-day, 
and other popular festivals. They are put in an animated style, and 
will prove an attractive addition to our libraries. 


THE MONTHLIES 

open the fall season brisk and bright. The Atlantic is uncommonly 
able and interesting. Mr. Hillard gives a felicitous résumé of 
Hawthorne’s “ English Notes,” noticing what he does not note, dogs, 
cattle, horses, in fine, animals in general; he never visited the 
Epsom Races, he does not talk of music, or theatres, of Parliament 
or games, of shooting or hunting, or yatching, of any sort of animal 
sports. He might add that he says hardly anything of preachers 
and preaching, but on this Mr. Hillard would himself be silent. 
Kate Field gives a very telling sketch of Fechter, which shows how 
much genius in every vein has to contend with to get acknowledged, 
and after it gets acknowledged. His violent passions and general 
irreligious nature are unwittingly but forcibly shown up. In it is 
one of those prophecies of Napoleon, who said to Fechter in London, 
on bidding him good by, when he was a seedy adventurer and 
Fechter was in the height of his popularity, “The next time we 
meet will be in the Tuileries.” “That is somewhat doubtful,” an- 
swered Fechter, “ for I really do not intend to be King.” “ No, but I 
intend to be Emperor.” And their next meeting was in the Tuil- 
eries. Where would he appoint his next meeting could Napoleon 
see Fechter now? _John S. Dwight gives one of his-beautiful essays 
on Music as a means of Culture, full of the poetry and philosophy 
of song; not so of its religion, as it might have been, and would have 
been had the graceful author been at Hamilton last week. Lowell 
gives more of the deadly lively memorials of a Virginian in New 
England thirty-four years ago. Worcester is spoken of as a pretty 
town of four to five or six thousand inhabitants. One incident 
illustrates that age. Jefferson’s bronze statue is set up in the Ro- 
tunda. A Southerner said it ought to be tossed out of the capitol, 
“for,” said he, “ it makes old Tom a negro.” That would be quite 
in its favor to-day. Isaac Hill, Calhoun, Marshall, and others, are 
described. Longfellow has a handful of translations, sad and sweet. 
Somebody gives an interview with Benton, in which we are told 
that Clayton took off his clothes and went to bed at two o'clock in 
the afternoon. That was better than going to bed without taking 
off the clothes at two o’clock in the morning, as too many of his fel- 
low-members were accustomed to do. 

The Galazy undertakes to show that Patrick Henry wasn’t much 
of a speaker, that he never took part in the debates of his State, 
though he was delegate two years, that he used low dialect, and 
worse than all, that he was a sort of traitor. Mr. Pollard should 
find a grain of praise in this last defect, if he so mercilessly and log- 
ically destroys the myth of the oratory of the “ forest-born Demos- 
thenes.”’ Dr. Draper learnedly describes milk, not the milkman’s 
but the cow’s. Dr. Keatinge still shows up the present horrors of 
the Inquisition, “‘ whose necessity,” he declares, “ is now an article 
of Roman Catholic faith ;” and-Mr. McCarthy begias “ Lady Judith,” 
a tale of two countries, in which the Americanisms are a little 
stronger than is quite natural. Mark Twain describes his difficulty 
between writing an article on Political Economy, and letting a man 


of men in the midst of their business. He has other amusing hits. 
Harper’s describes the Pacific end of the North Pacific road, with 


pictures to match, illustrates peach gathering and Frederick the 
Great, and is full of stories and more valuable stuff. 


Appletons’ has a beautiful steel engraving of Ossipee Lake and 


worth far more than it costs. 


luck, and has a good eollection of family and Christian reading. 


tilating sick rooms, and many other wise things in a wise manner. 
meadow where the Swiss planned and really won their freedom 


Archbishop Leighton, and has other good papers. 


Its stories are more numerous than usual. 
Scribner & Co. are to reconstruct Hours 








And said, ‘ Fall down and worship me.’ ”’ 





cover his house with lightning reds. It applies to other interruptions 


Cannon Mountain with a “heap” of other pictures, and a bigger 
heap of pieces of every sort and size. It is a very meaty magazine, 


The Sabbath at Home commences with Wickliffe, describes Tho- 


Good Health gives Sir J. Y. Simpson the chief credit of applying 
chloroform, talks wisely on preventing diseases, which doctors did 
not attempt before the beginning of the last century, and where it 
thinks they will yet find their largest success, It talks on ice, ven- 


The People’s Magazine pictures with pen and pencil the Griith 
tells the life of Luther, talks wisely ef physical forces, describes 


Blackwood has a satire on American society and religion, that is 
full of truth and falsehood; truth in the possibilities and fact of 
such characters and conduct, falsehood in suggesting that it is the 
general American law. Leckey’s “ History of Morals” is reviewed. 


t Home, and call it 
Scribner's Monthly. J. G. Holland is to edit it. It will be a live 


The Ladies Repository talks of Richter, portrays Dr. Luther Lee 
in portrait, and with the pen of Rev. J. H. McCarthy, giving him 
deserved credit for his anti-slavery career, but too carefully omitting 
the name of the real leader in that movement, Orange Scott. He 
is seventy years old next November, and is still an acceptable 
preacher, holding a good appointment at Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
“Among the Alps,” by Rev. W. Ninde, is well written and well 
illustrated. Mrs. Willing writes well on “The Sabbath.” Other 
articles are good, and the pictures excellent. 
The Riverside has a story from Andersen, with a large lot of sto- 
ries, poems, and ‘pictures. 
Our Young Folks for September is a rich number, both in mate- 
rial and illustration. Among the rest is a pleasing sketch by Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. 

GENEALOGICAL. 
Tae Prescorr MemorraL; on A GENKALOGICAL MEMOIR OF 
THE Prescotr FAMILIES IN AMERICA, in two parts, by William 
Prescott, M. D., member of the Massachusetts Medical Society; 
member of the American Medical Association, of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, and of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society; honorary member of the American Statis- 
tical Association, and of the Minnesota Historical Society; corre- 
sponding member of the New England Historic Genealogical Soci- 
ety, etc., etc. Boston: printed by Henry W. Dutton & Son. 1870. 
8vo. pp. xiv. and 653. 
Kor upwards of thirty years, Dr. Prescott, of Concord, N. H., 
whose name is familiar to our readers, and especially to most of New 
England Methodists, has been engaged, as a literary avocation, 
upon the work which he has now so successfully brought before the 
public. 
The volume contains the names, and considerable of the individ- 
ual history of the descendants of John Prescott, who came to Mas- 
sachusetts in 1640, and of James Prescott, known to have been a 
resident of Hampton, N. Hi, as early as 1665, all descendants of 
James of Standish, Lancaster Co., England, tempo ElizaBeth. The 
Prescott family is a prolific one, and is scattered throughout the 
United States; yet the compiler has succeeded in bringing together 
the record of 9,044 of the family. 
No one can open these pages without seeing abundant evidence 
of thorough and patient investigation, strong determination, and 
industry on the part of the compiler. But the work is something 
more than a mere compilation of names and dates. It begins with 
a résumé of the history of the Puritan movement from England into 
Holland, and afterward to America; and the rest of the introduc- 
tion is taken up with chapters on the origin and meaning of names 
and surnames, in which much valuable and to some extent original 
matter is brought into a brief compass; with an exceedingly valu- 
able table or vocabulary of roots, and a key to the sources of sur- 
names, etc. So far, this Genealogy takes the lead of the several 
-hundred genealogies published, at least in-the respects just cited. 
One of the most valuable features of the book is the matter relat- 
ing to those of the family who have served in the various wars, 
colonial, provincial, and yational. 
Dr. Prescott knows better than most men how essential.to any 
book is a good index, and hence he has not forgotten that part of 
his work, and gives us an index of names, alone, covering about 50 
pages. This index forms a perfect key to the book. — 
The volume is well arranged, and printed in good, clear type, and 
on strong paper, and is handsomely bound. It is iilustrated with 
several steel plate engraved portraits, among which are the portraits 
of the Doctor himself; of his son, William C. Prescott, esq.; of Wil- 
liam H. Prescott, the historian; of Jeremiah Prescott, the well known 
and efficient Superintendent of the Boston & Maine Railroad; of 
Nathan B. Prescott, of Jamaica Plain, to whom we are indebted 
daily for so much comfort in the way of ice. 
It is an honorable thing for any man to love his kindred, to cher- 
ish their virtues, and to preserve their names and deeds from obliv- 
ion. The family owe Dr. Prescott a debt of gratitude which the 
mere payment of the subscription price of this book can never dis- 
charge. But whether they manifest it or not, he will have the sat- 
isfaction of having crowned his eighty-second / year with the conclu- 
sion of a gigantic undertaking. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The Oration of D. T. Kilgore, esq., before the Wilbraham 
Alamni, has been published by Hurd & Houghton. It is avery 
brisk and forcible discourse on the Questions of the Day. It de- 
nounces the tyrannies of caste and capital, puts ably the argument 
for woman's equality with man at the ballot and in law, pleads for 
prohibition, and declares every raiser of the tobacco weed now in 
the Connecticut valley, ought to be banished to Alaska; a ratier 
hard punishment for lots of good people. Its defect is its failure to 
recognize Christ as the Be-all and End-all of religion and life, though 
it puts the human fruits of Christianity very neatly. It is an honor 
to himself and his Alma. 

MUSIC. 

Philip Phillips’ “ Singing Annual” is a novelty in the musical 
line —sixty-four pages, beautifully illustrated, in four different 
grades of sacred song, namely: Spring, for the infant class, lively 
and instructive; Summer, for the youthful, sparkling and pure; 
Autumn, for teachers and workers, active and spiritual; Winter, 
for adults and parents, devotional and earnest. Every song in this 
charming book is a gem never before published. Price, 20 cents 
each; $15 per 100. Phillips’ “ Hallowed Songs,” a handy little 
pocket volume of over 300 pages, contains all the favorite prayer, 
camp and class-meeting, and Sunday-school hymns. Of all Mr. 
Phillips’ books, this is his pet, and deservedly so. It is published 
by Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati, and may be had at any of; 
our Book Depositories. 
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superior to Christianity, can here find how that degen- 
erates into the grossest idolatry, as it is always accom- 
panied by the grossest immorality : — 

“ Mohammedans seem to ignore immorality of thought. 
Mandever Imail says, ‘If one alone commits faults equal to all 
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OUR ORIENTAL MISSIONS.* 


Mortmain, or the Dead Hand, is usually considered 
an evil-sign. Here, it is significant of good. We look 
on these pages, and think of the clear and handsome 
manuscript, written out by that dead hand, and the 
small, spare, half-sickly form and features of the de- 
parted Bishop come back with that countenance full of 
grace and truth, an Israelite indeed in whom there 
was no guile. These pages all passed from under that 
eye and hand. His smile, subtile and quiet, beamed 
over-their happy passages with a half-condemned satis- 
faction. His heart beat warmly at these powerful pas- 
sages; his soul yearned immeasurably over their sad 
pictures of Oriental misery and loss. 

The work is thus a photograph, in the best deow of 
the author, a picture of his soul and mind that matches 
the engraved frontispiece with superior beauty. It is 
the diary of his journey over lands seldom visited in 
connection, and under circumstances which have been 
duplicated only once, and that by a brother Bishop who 
fled up with joy the same shining way, to see and meet | 
his Lord, with hardly a week’s interval in the depart- 
ure. It is, therefore, a unique work, and, with Bishop 
Kingsley’s Letters, will stand for a long while the pe- 
culiar memorials of a peculiar journey. 

He starts from New York, but speedily lands us at 
Suez, paints the torrid trip down the Red Sea, and 
lands us, in a dozen pages, at Calcutta, where the work 
really begins. His first acquaintance here is with the 
sect of which Baboo Chunder Sen is the present much 
talked of representative. He met one of its leaders, 
and attended its service. He saw that it was at once a 
fruit of the Christian work, and yet not a Christian 
work ; a thing that would never have happened but 
for the preliminary influences of the Gospel, yet itself 
without the direct power and principles of the Gospel. 
It opposes idolatry, but does not exalt Christ as the 
Divine Saviour ; it will prepare the way of the Lord, 
though not itself the way. “The meeting,” he says, 
“produced mingled feelings of joy and sorrow, hope 
and fear.” 

Ceylon is richly described, with its wonderful trees, 
fall of fragrance and color. We only fear that Amer- 
ica will annex it, and then proceed to cut down all its 
magnificent forests for firewood and house slabs, as she 
has the superb woods of Maine, Ohio, and Michigan. 
May the British long preserve Ceylon from her fatal 
presence. Our missions and their field are thoroughly 
portrayed, and his address at the organization of the 
India Conference is given — an appropriate introduc- 
tion to that great act. Full of happy incident, happily 
told, is this portion of his work. “ At Bareilly, I said 
to a native lawyer, ‘ You are the most polite people in 
the world.’ ‘ We are obliged to be,’ he replied ; ‘ we 
are a conquered people.’” He seems to have caught 
all the philosophies and religions of these peoples on 
the end of his pen, as a knightly warrior caught his ene- 
mies’ trophies on the end of his lance. He transcribes 
them here in a most compact and valuable shape. 
Now, when the air is full of Pantheism, Buddhism, and 
Mohammedanism, it is well to have so keen an ex- 
plorer visit the homes of these heresies, and bring both 
their doctrines and fruits before every eye. Mr. Alger 
can here find the practical results of the worship of 
his favorite Buddh. Mr. Higginson, who said in Tre- 
mont Temple, last May, that Mohammedanism was 


* Our OnrewtaL Missions, by Edward Thomson, late Bishop of the M. B. 
@auseb, Two Vols., ducdecimo. Hitchoock & Walden. 











si , yet he shall be pardoned through the blessings of the 
doctrine of unity.’ The Hades or traditions, the chief guide 
of the Mussulmans, confound moral distinctions. Take the 
following: There was a holy man who did nothing but right- 
eousness, and a bad one who did nothing but sin. When the 
latter committed an enormity, the former said to him, ‘ God 
will punish thee.’ He replied, ‘ Leave that to God and me.’ 
At that moment dying, they came to the judgment. God 
said to the holy man, ‘Can I save this sinner?’ He an- 
swered, ‘ Thou art almighty.’ To this God replied, ‘ Well ;’ 
then turning to the bad man, he said, ‘ Enter heaven ;’ and 
to the good, ‘ Go thou to hell.’” 

Mr. Emerson, the high priest of the god Pan, will 
find his education increased by seeing in these pages 
the workings out in society of a consistent Pantheism, 
which, with Emersonian faithfulness, “maintains that 
God’s omnipotence excludes all other power, and His 
omnipresence all other existence. They deny the im- 
mutability of moral distinctions, attribute evil acts to 
the gods, and think the Fakirs may do as they will.” 

Over against these absurdities and abominations of 
unbelief, are set the experiences of Christians, the faith- 
ful and successful labors of missionaries, the wonderful 
works of God. Chunder Sen’s abuse of missionaries is 
answered by these cool, straightforward, business fig- 
ures. In China he rejoices, portraying its people and 
prospects with a calm but glowing pen. He likes 
their cake and tea love-feasts, which our sociables 
could well be turned into, their passion for study, their 
industry, adaptability, and capacity for virtue and faith. 
On his way home he was so sick that he expected 
to die, and reached Alexandria, as Bishop Kingsley 
did after him, more dead than alive. The latter 
did die ; so would the former had he added the Pales- 
tine journey to the Oriental." Turning to the North, 
4 and avoiding the hardship of that Judean trip, he saved 
his life. He sums up the religious state of the heathen 
world with great force. Every Free-religionist, as 
well as every Christian, should read the closing chap- 
ters, “ Pagan and Christian Civilization Contrasted,” 
“Condition and Prospects of the Christian Church,” 
“ General Reflections on the Church,” and “ Decaying 
Condition of False Religions.” The Book Concern 
should publish them as a tract for general distribution. 
How utterly debased are all other systems but Christ’s, 
how incapable of elevating or being elevated, how 
steadily they are destroying both their believers and 
their best doctrines, is powerfully shown. How needed 
is Christianity, and how gloriously it is getting itself 
into position and power, are also described. Its imper- 
fect faiths of the East are rejuvenated by the later and 
better expressions. We turn from the pleasant pages 
with sad eyes, sorrowing that we shall see his face no 
more. Yet we rejoice that he has left so good a heri- 
tage of sound wisdom and strong faith, in a style so 
symmetrical and sunny. May his style, sense, faith 
and spirit be the possession of his Church, and all the 
Church, for generations following. 

LINES AT AN ENTRANCE OF A WOOD. 
THE LAST OF THEM. 
(Notes Editorial.) 

Awaking from our and your siesta, a week long, but 
none too long for the weather, turn your eyes from the 
woods themselves to 

THE OUTLOOK. 

Another of the attractions at the entrance of a wood, 
is the view the other way. Inside that grove, one view 
encircles you. It has no contrast. Here are outlook 





-and inlook. One side of this oak is the cool forest, the 


other the warm field; there is Nature savage, here 
civilized. In the woods she seems herself; in the 
fields, man. That corn teaches Christianity. The re- 
ligious amalgamationist and mediatorialist of our city — 
how far off that looks from here — would easily trace 
the vital links. He might even say corn is Chris- 
tianity. It certainly is its offspring. Sois that wheat- 
field just abandoned of its wheat, which has gone to the 
garner to take its second degree. So is the kitchen 
garden; so the parlor ditto of the flowers. They are 
the fruit of culture, which is the fruit of grace. The 
weeds are condemned because they are only naturalists ; 
the esculents commended because they have accepted 





a higher state, and allowed their nature to be born 
anew, and from above, taking a nature which makes 
them the support and companion of man. So should, 
so shall all nature be yet transmuted by Christian life, 
into a condition higher and happier than it could oth- 
erwise know. The outlook should especially include 
the orchard, which bends its broad back to its joyous 
burden, just over that fence, not three rods off. How 
different that Issachar from these wild trees! Never a 
bit do these load themselves. A few nuts and acorns 
come out, if they so please, on their indifferent boughs, 
but no weight do they carry. The orchard is loaded 
with life. No bugs have spoiled its blossoms, few 
worms its fruit. It carries its gracious burdens in a 
most motherly manner, and deposits them tenderly 
now on the grass, and next October in the hands of 
careful pickers, ripe, and round, and racy. Like as 
these apple-trees among these trees of the wood, so is 
our Beloved among the sons of men, bearing heavy 
burdens they bear not, giving life and delight to all who 
will partake of His divine refreshment. 


THE LOWEST WORLD OF LIFE. 

Tt would not do to stop these lines with the insects 
unsung. ‘True, they sing themselves, as do those 
larger insects that flutter and whistle in the tree-tops. 
The humbler ones play over us, or around us, singing 
at their work, and making merriment even of murder. 
The ant this sluggard has come to, considers its ways, 
but we fear is none the wiser. It works very busily, 
and does not go in for an eight-hour law. It is the 
Chinese of the insect race. There goes a father-long- 
legs over our arm. How he strides — how his delicate 
toes at the end of his very indelicately long legs, touch 
and go! The best of journalists cannot surpass him in 
that gift. The black cricket pulls at a pile of truck a 
good deal bigger than he is, dancing along the blades of 
grass like an Adams Express horse with his easily car- 
ried wagon-load. The pettier beasts torment some, 
but “’tis their nature to.” They don’t mean harm. 
They have a mission, even that mosquito; what it is, 
some folks seem not to know. Some say it is to give 
birth to the flying worms in the water that keeps it 
pure. It probably is to try the faith and patience of 
the saints. Since martyrdom went out of fashion, 
which even an infallible Pope cannot restore, the mos- 
quito has become the inquisitor general. He puts us 
on the rack, he picks us with his pincers, kindles fires 
all over our bodies, devours us with beasts, and makes 
himself useful in the trial of grace. How many im- 
prove under his manipulations? How many do not the 
rather fall from grace, as they slap, and snarl, and 
gnash on him with their teeth! The insects, a writer 
in the last Putnam’s says, have never been domesti- 
cated. No man hath ever tamed them. The bee, the 
only professed subject, is still asavage. Suppose some 
one tries his hand on the mosquito. Let him be made 
to toy playfully like a kitten; not to speak, like a per- 
fect(ly spoiled) boy, until he is spoken to; never to 
scratch or bite except when ordered ;. always to sing, 
when asked, like a fashionable pianist ; and then only, 
which said pianist doesn’t do very much ; in fine, to 
become the learned and lovely mosquito, and parent 
of innumerable such. Try it, dreamer of dreams. 


BIGGER INSECTS. 


Our lines end with the birds. Hear them now sing- 
ing their noon hymns, scattered and sparse. Hear 
them at sunrise (I don’t), as they flood the woods with 
a torrent of melody. Hear them at nightfall, when 
they sing themselves rapturously to sleep. The owl, 
the mother of them all, step-mother they seem to think, 
as they fly from her with terror undisguised, watching 


their couch with sleepless eyes, bird of wisdom that it 


is, sitting up all night, and sleeping all the day. The 
birds delight in these woods, as well they may, for here 
no huntsman harms, and only the ow! devours. 

The entrance is entered. We leave the grassy root 
of the oak, and follow into the greener recesses that 
quail. Hear his twofold notes of staccato harmony ; 
what maestro could do it as well? “Bob White,” they 
call him, or when he strikes three, “ good buckwheat ;’ 
or that whippoorwill, the only Will that ever owns he’s 
poor, or begs for a flogging. What know we here of 
the great commotion across the seas? The French 
horns, that most warlike of sounds, except the war- 
whoop, never thrust their piercing notes into this grove. 
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The splashing blood that runs from mary a throat and 
side, never reddens this floor. Here is peace. When 
will man be equal to the lowliest nature? When will 
he “cease to do evil,” and learn to do well? Bis- 
marck and Napoleon may fight for the crown of Eu- 
rope, and Bismarck beat Napoleon all about its towns, 
or vice versa; n’importe. No sound of theirs 
“ This green silence doth displace.” 

“Rumors of unsuccessful or successful war” invade 
not its sacred asylum. 


COBBETT’S OAK. 

A fiction this, but a fiction founded on fact. Two 
things this haunt of birds rejoices in, a great oak, and 
memories of not small men. The oak stands a half a 
mile above the tree where the above lines were written. 
Pass through the woods, not so cool as one might wish, 
yet not so hot as one might fancy, and across a short 
cleared space, qn its northern side you see a primitive 
tree, which is itself a forest primeval. Dr. “ Bull 
Run” Russell said he was invited, when in America, to 
visit several especial trees, but found nothing in them 
noticeable to English eyes. Even those eyes might 
have been slightly opened before this tree, especially as 
it bore the true oak blood in its haughty veins. It is so 
perfect as to be apparently faultless. A trunk with- 
out a flaw or blotch, nearly twenty feet round, it stands 
some ten or fifteen feet high. From the top of this 
living pillar, solid almost as rock, rise a dozen shafts, 
branching in every direction, but chiefly with only 
slight inclination from the trunk line. Out of these 
like shoots issue, so that the broad tree towers and 
spreads in a perfect hemisphere. Two hundred and 
forty feet is the circumference of its outer line, twenty 
of its trunk, eighty its diameter. It seems to be gotten 
up with mathematical precision. Such an oak on Boston 
Common, or the Central or a London Park, or Windsor 
Forest, would draw crowds of admirers. It stands 
out here, back from the railroad and the county road, 
on a farm that no one ever visits, to look on its match- 
less beauty. With the elm of Avon should be placed 
the oak of Hyde Park. Both are English names 
transported to New York. Both are American trees, 
that would delight all England were they transported 
thither. 

But this oak has not lived unnoticed. Across its 
field to the west, on the other side of the road, isa 
place once occupied by William Cobbett. A splendid 
park of a score and more of acres, thick filled with 
primeval trees, contains a comely residence on the spot 
where the exiled Cobbett used to hold political ban-' 
quets. Openings are made in the forest in several di- 
rections, allowing the occupants through their loop- 
holes of retreat to see the world without. Doubtless 
that sturdy fighter strode often to this tree, and re- 
vived more than free Sherwood and tyrannous Windsor, 
under its grand shadows. 

BURR’S BENCH. 

From the bench where we sit, having left the en- 
trance of a wood for the entrance of a house, it is not 
unlikely another famous man of that generation rose 
to wander through these upper woods, and visit the gi- 
gantic oak. For this house was frequented by Aaron 
Burr. Its owner, Mr. Griswold, a keen lawyer of that 
age, was intimate with that greatest of American politi- 
cians, and the handsome, clever, and unprincipled 
colonel stayed not unfrequently at the house just across 
the walk. On this old green bench, under these thick- 
set trees, he may have sat,— it looks old and dilapi- 
dated enough, — sipping, and smoking, and plotting,— 
for that busy brain never ceased the last work. What 
bright and ugly things he said about Jefferson and 
Hamilton, and Washington and Adams! How he cut 
them up with cold sarcasm, and sought to cut them out 
with colder treason! Did he and Cobbett meet? If 
so, what had they in common? Infidelity? Great 
oak can tell, if not thié bench. Some day man will de. 
cipher the palimpsests so thickly printed on the book 
of nature, and out of those leaves and these plants will 
get, as from mummies and Assyrian stones, much for- 
gotten history. “The beam shall cry out‘of the wall, 
and the stone out of the timber shall answer it." The 
oak in Sumner Chase shall tell the story given to its 
care, and that on Mr, Wiggin’s farm shall be equally 
loquacious. What chemist will bring these pictures 








from their negatives? The real lives of great men wil] 


then be written, and their greatness descend to a de- 
served littleness. 

If not brought out from these oaks and benches, the 
voiceful wildernesses and woods of heaven, they will 
from that more subtle spirit life, memory and God, 
wherein they all are written, as in continuance they 
were fashioned. Great Oak and Green Bench may be 
called as witnesses of the words and deeds recorded 
above, that were done and said in their presence. God 
is the great Evoker of these sealed secrets. He will 
put a tongue in every object, and compel it to bring in 
evidence. 

In such ancient and distinguished company, are we, 
as we stroll or sit in these woodlands. The geniuses 
of the past, good and evil, throng us, even the men of 
mark without genius, nay, with a genius of their own. 
Dr. Townsend, of sarsaparilla fame, sat on this bench; 
and called yon house his own. Burr, and Cobbett 
and Townsend, are its visitants or occupants. “ Smart’ 
men, “clever” men, strong men they were. Let us 
be better men, and fill their sturdy purpose with highest 
aims. Cobbett did well for his country. He faced 
haughty wrongs in the name and for the benefit of 
the people. So may we those yet flourishing about us; 
wrongs he saw not, yet had he seen, would have bodily 
assailed ; the wrong of rum, of irreligion, of false re- 
ligion, of degraded and impoverished lives, of ignor- 
ance, of lust of wealth, of many an evil still potent. 
Burr did much in the Revolution that was for the best, 
Cobbett much for England. Emulate their services, 
not their errors, and help make both America and Eng- 
land, and all the world also, as that that oak is, perfect 
after its kind, perfect after the ideal nature which man 
in Christ shall slowly but surely attain. 





THE HAMILTON MEETING 


was the most remarkable ever held in that place; 
some think, the most remarkable ever held in New 
England. Lhe national meeting prepared the way for 
it, giving it time and strength. The preaching was 
direct, simple, massive. Some sermons were of great 
power ; all were earnest efforts to save and sanctify. 
Christ was held up as the only Saviour. Never was 
there more sound doctrine set forth with stronger cries 
and tears. The ministry and membership had a mind 
to work. They lifted up the preacher on the waves of 
sympathy, prayer, and faith ; they followed the preach- 
ing with corresponding persuasions, public and per- 
sonal. The stand meetings, conducted by Bros. Malla- 
lieu, Upham, and Gould, were seasons of remarkable 
power. From fifty to a hundred seekers were pre- 
sented for prayers at almost every invitation, and not 
less than three hundred were converted, while many 
hundreds received an unusual baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. The last evening was after the same manner. 
Two thousand, at least, still remained on the ground. 
Bro. Dorchester gave an earnest, practical address, full 
of sound wisdom and discretion, on “As ye have re- 
ceived Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in Him.” 
Bro. Sherman, the Presiding Elder, whose manage- 
ment everybody commended, read appropriate verses 
of Scripture, the ministers repeating them in concert, 
and the singers and congregation joining in correspond- 
ing verses of song. Some of these were unusually 
happy. “He brought me up also out of the horrible 
pit, and miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock,” — 
was responded to by the great congregation singing, 
“ Rock of Ages;” “ Let brotherly love continue,” by 
« Blest be the tie that binds ;” “I am not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ,” by “I am not ashamed to own 
my Lord, or to defend His cause;” “Go home to thy 
house, and tell thy people what great things the Lord 
hath done for thee,” by “I love to tell the story ;” 
“There remaineth, therefore, a rest for the people of 
God,” by “ Forever here my rest shall be ;” and “ In 
my Father’s house are many mansions,” by “Sweet 
Home.” It was a very happy thought of the Presiding 
Elder, very happily executed. The congregation 
walked around the camp, shaking hands and singing, 
and the night wore into the morning, before the last of 
the happy company slept in Jesus. To some outside, 
and critical, these scenes may seem overheated ; ‘to the 
participants, they were conscious experiences of the 
Divine presence. 
“ Heaven, as at some festival, 
Threw open wide the gates of her high palace hall,” 


and a great multitude enjoyed its sacred blessedness. 
As a brother from the South remarked, “God was 
preparing the way by this, and like meetings, to make 
New England confess the divinity of Jesus Christ.” 
No hymn raised such a shout of song, as “ All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name.” It is so all over the land. 
Everywhere the hosts of God salute their banner, and 
are uniting in heart and tongue for the glorious war. 

The meeting was not afraid to speak its mind on the 
duty of the hour in this State. Rev. Messrs. Clarke 
Haven, and Pliny Wood were appointed a Committee 
by the preachers to prepare an appeal to the people on 
Temperance. Dr. Clarke read the brief address, 
which was heartily adopted by the rising vote of al- 
most the entire congregation. Bro. Collyer followed 
with a prayer of great fervency and power. We hope 
every one will read and heed these urgent words : — 

“We, ministers and members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, assembled at our annual camp-meeting in Hamilton, 
hereby declare in the fear of God, and with prayerful refer- 
ence to our responsibilities as Christian citizens, that we 
greatly deplore the passage of a bill by our Legislature, giv- 
ing freedom to the sale of fermented liquor, and great license 
to the traffic in distilled spirits. We behold its sad effects al- 
ready in the multiplication of dram-shops, increasing intoxi- 
cation, misery, and crime. 

“ We urge all our fellow-citizens, who love their country, to 
strive, so far as they can, to stop this rain. We implore them 
to pray our God and Saviour to prevent the further victory 
of the rum power. 

“We urge them to vote down all license in their several 
towns and cities. We call upon all political parties, as they 
fear God and love right government, to put Prohibition into 
their platforms, believing, as we most religiously do, that it is 
indispensable to the removal of this fiery curse that is blasting 
the most sacred interests of human society ; we implore them 
to pause ere they ignore this safeguard against the most terrific 
evil that now imperils the nation, and most solemnly weigh 
their responsibilities before God and the people. 

“ We earnestly request all our ministers to preach on that 
subject, and all our people to so pray and vote, that this great- 
est scourge of the land, and sin against God, speedily come to 
& perpetual end. 

“We earnestly request all our pastors and Sunday-school 
superintendents to organize juvenile temperance societies, and 
diligently instruct the youth that Temperance is a cardinal 
virtue of the Christian religion.” 


- 





THe Beer Town-MEETING. — Possibly there are 
few occasions in which a citizen’s vote will be of more 
importance than at the town-meeting of Tuesday, 
Sept. 6. There are doubts as to the direct value of a 
victory won over beer at that time; but if we count it 
zero, it still leaves the meeting a most important one. 
The legalized sale of beer will be a stigma on a place 
to which many a beer-drinker would not willingly sub- 
mit. Popular indignation can do little against a le- 
gally existing nuisance, wherever it be located; nor 
will a secret beer-hole be the nuisance that an open, 
flaunting one would. 

Let a count be demanded in every town, and the re- 
sult recorded and reported. The real sentiment of the 
voters of Massachusetts on this beer question, is very 
much mistaken by somebody. It is highly important 
that it should be brought out by a full vote on both 
sides. The men whose votes against beer-shops shall 
be counted, recorded, and reported, will constitute a 
procession, invisible, indeed, to human eye, but one 
whose number will tell for good or evil on the future 
legislation of Massachusetts. And to the All-seeing, 
that procession will be as if, in heat and dust, it had 
toiled that day through the streets of Boston, in order 
to please Him, and make a demonstration in favor of 
Temperance. 

The question of the legal ale-house, and that of ale- 
drinking, are not to be confounded for a moment. An 
institution that has kept the working-classes of England 
in poverty and degradation, cannot spread itself in 
Massachusetts without similar results, even if it should 
not harbor the secret sale of stronger intoxicants. Let 
us vote it down. 





DES PLAINS CAMP-MEETING. 
(Correspondence. ) 

The sixth National Camp-meeting closed on Thursday 
night, the 18th inst. It was, in many respects, the most 
powerful meeting yet held. The National Committee went 
West with many misgivings. The facts show that their fears 
were well founded. Perhaps in no part of the country were 
there stronger prejudices against this movement than in the 
Northwest. The very men who signed the request fer the 





meeting, confessed that they regretted it, and only wished 
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that there was some way to honorably back out of it. The 
preachers were very generally opposed to it, while a few 
prayed it might be a success; yet even these had their 
fears. 

The ministers in Chicago freely discussed the subject, and 
resolved that it was inexpedient to hold such a meeting. 
With these influences to oppose, the meeting was com- 
menced. 

There was a large representation of ministers from differ- 
ent States of the Northwest. Nearly all our leading minis- 
ters were present. 

It was very soon evident that the spirit of the movement 
was unlike what had been anticipated. There was no slan- 
dering the Church, no “ pitching in” to ministers, no harsh 
words, no sour looks, no, nothing but earnest, melting, Chris- 
tian love. This spirit soon won all hearts. As the tide arose, 
the ministers began to express their gratitude to God, that 
the meeting had come West. Dr. Banister remarked that it 
was no effort for him to unite in such a movement as this. 
His heart was in it. Dr. Raymond remarked, that he believed 
if there was anything true and good and reliable, it was to 
be found here ; that there was not much difference between 
this and heaven, and that he wanted it more than anything 
on earth. 

Dr. Fowler was among the most earnest seekers of full 
salvation, and we bave no doubt entered into the experience. 
In fact, there was scarcely a leading minister in the North- 
west, of our Church, who were not in perfect sympathy with 
the movement. The ministers of the Rock River Conference, 
—the Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota uniting, — gave ex- 
pression of their approval of the ting, in most cordial and 
complimentary resolutions. 

As the immediate results of the meeting at Des Plains, 
there were not less than three hundred conversions; one 
thousand, including many ministers, sanctified wholly, and 
prejudice against the doctrine of holiness, as held by our 
Church, very largely removed. : 

What the remote results may be, we cannot tell. But we 
are sure that these newly anointed messengers of salvation, 
with a holy membership to sustain them, will make a success- 
ful attack on the kingdom of Satan, in that live land beyond 
the lakes. 

The National Camp-meeting Association, not wishing to 
neglect their churches, concluded to devote the usual time 
allowed them for a summer vacation, ‘» ' olding camp-meet- 
ings. They have spent thirty days in the wilderness, in 
earnest labor for the kingdom of God ; and the result of that 
labor has been, the conversion of 500 sinners, the anointing 
of 700 ministers with power from on high, and the entire 
sanctification, a renewal of not less than 2,000 church mem- 
bers. 

The members of the Association are none the worse in 
health or spirits forthe labor. They are as fresh for labor as 
though they had spent the same time in social amusements, 
or seeking rest in excessive recreations. 

Many and urgent invitations are coming from all parts ot 
the country, and none more urgent than from those parts 
where the meetings have been held. What the future will 
be, or what will be done in the future, no one seems to know. 
The Association meets on the third Wednesday of October, 
in Philadelphia, to determine as to their future work. 








American Peace Society. — A meeting of the Directors 
of the American Peace Society was held in the rooms, 36 
Bromfield Street, on Thursday afternoon last, for the purpose 
of expressing an opinion on the war between France and 
Prussia. The meeting was called to order soon after 2 o'clock 
by William C. Brown, esq. Hon. Amasa Waiker was chosen 
Chairman, and William C. Brown, Secretary. Letters were 
read from some prominent gentlemen on the subject of a 
Peace Congress and the general disarmament of nations, and 
the address of the London Peace Society to the English peo- 
ple was adopted, and, with a few verbal alterations, will be 
issued as the joint address of both Societies. 

Resolutions were offered and carried, expressive of the 
opinion of the Society in regard to the cruelty, injustice, and 
causelessness of the present war, and earnestly requesting 
the President to employ his good offices aud all the influences 
of a friendly nation to bring about, if possible, a speedy re- 
conciliation. Speeches were made by Hon. Alpheus Crosby, 
Mr. Hubbard of Ohio, Mr. Richards, President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Peace Society, Mr. Walcot, the Treasurer, Mr. 
Lord, and Rev. Mr. Eastman. Among other measures pro- 
posed, was the disarmament and disbanding of all standing 
armies, beginning with our own by way of example, a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished, if only on the score of 
taxation. 


BOSTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870-71. 


The twenty-fourth annual session of the Boston Theologi. 
cal Seminary will open in the new building, No. 86 Bromfield 
Street, on Wednesday, Sept. 14. All applicants for admission 
are desired to present themselves at the opening religious ser- 
vices in the chapel, at 9 o’clock a. M. 

The Board of Instruction for the coming year includes, 
either as professors, lecturers, or special instructors, the fol- 
lowing distinguished divines and educators: John W. Lind- 
say, D. D., James E. Latimer, D. D., William F. Warren, D. 
D., Luther T. Townsend, M. A., David Patten, D. D., Charles 
W. Bennett, M. A., President E. O. Haven, D. D,, LL. D., 
Bishop E. 8. Janes, D. D., Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., LL. 
D., William Butler, D. D., Erastus Wentworth, D. D., J. F. 








Krauss, Ph. D., Dr. Eben Tourjee, and Prof. Thomas F. 
Leonard. 

Besides all the branches usually taught in theological insti- 
tutions, the Seminary offers instruction in Theological Ency- 
clopedia and Methodology, all branches of Missionary Sci- 
ence, Music, German, Arabic, Rabbinical Hebrew, Samaritan, 
etc. It affords the student free access to the largest and best 
Public Library and Reading Room in America. Situated in 
in the heart of Boston, within twenty feet of Music Hall, it 
secures constant opportunities to see and hear the best public 
speakers of the country, and to become acquainted with all 
the moral and religious movements of the day. 

For admission to the regular Triennial Course a full colle- 
giate education or its equivalent is required. A Quadrennial 
Course, however, is provided for those who are unable to ob- 
tain a collegiate preparation. A student thoroughly prepared 
to enter college, can complete this in three years. A Trien- 
nial Missionary Course has also been arranged for the benefit 
of those contemplating service in the foreign field. 

Tuition in all regular courses, free. Libraries and reading 
rooms, free. New, furnished rooms, free. Board only $2.50 
per week. $200 covers all necessary expenses for a year. 
Indigent young men are frequently aided by Education Socie- 
ties or interested friends. 

Applications for rooms the coming session, should be made 
atonce. All letters should be directed, not as heretofere, to 
Pinckney Street, but to the new building, No. 36 Bromfield 
Street. For further information, application may be made to 

Wituam F. Warren, 
Boston Theological Seminary, No. 36 Bromfield Street. 

Aug. 11, 1870. 

The Annual Circular of the Vermont Conference Semi- 
nary and Female College, at Seminary Hill, Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, for the Academic Year, 1870-71, shows the following 
able Faculty : — Rev. Charles W. Wilder, A. M., Principal, 
Mental, Moral and Natural Science ; George Gary Bush, A. 
M., Latin and Greek; David A, French, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music; Charlies E. Davis, Piain and Ornamental Pen- 
manship; Agnes R. Walker, Preceptress, English Literature 
and Botany ; Mary A. Pomeroy, French and Book-keeping ; 
Amelia A. Felton, Ornamental Department ; Merial A. Whip- 
ple, Common English. 

It is to be regretted that Prof. Chester has been compelled 
to resign by reason of ill health; but Prof. Wilder is a scholar- 
ly man who deserves success in his important field. Let all 
Vermont help their school. 








> 


The Church South is getting hoisted with its own petard. 
Its last General Conference accepted Bledsoe’s Review as its 
quarterly organ. The Review has been largely political. The 
question whether or not it should remain so naturally came up. 
It has produced no little excitement among them. But they 
are getting tired of professions to say nothing on politics, 
when they are saying much and mean to continue in that 
way. So they wish him to keep on in theold way. Thus he 
writes : — 

“T did not agree, as the readers of my former letter are aware, 
to exclude all politics and political philosophy from the South- 
ern Review. Ia taking this stand, aia it in the belief that it 
would be approved by the great body of the Methodist Church 
South, as well as by the great body of the Southern people. 
I was not mistaken in this belief. If I could have entertained 
any doubt on this subject at the time, it would have been 
removed by what has since taken place ; that is, by the letters 
which I have since received from all parts of the South, and 
from the great leading men of the Methodist Church. Judg- 
ing from these numerous letters, (and there is not one dis- 
senting voice), the testimony is absolutely overwhelming that 
the Southern Methodist Church still enthusiastically desires 
to see the truth of history vindicated in the pages of the South- 
ern Review. A. T. Biepsox.” 

The Church, that refused to allow even a resolution on 
Temperance to be voted on, because that was meddling with 
politics, to support a Review that should have politics as one 
of its chief aims, is in a rather tight place. Its papers feel 
it. They had better get rid of the humbug of non-political 
professions, and speak what they believe on all great ques- 
tions of morals and religion. They will thank Dr. Bledsoe for 
ridding them of that foolish rubbish. After they have talked 
political error awhile, they will begin to learn and preach 
political truth. 





The saddest sight in our Church is the crimination and re- 
crimination of our journals in New York. Charges of false - 
hood, and worse even, fly freely from each toeach. It is an 
old sore aggravated by late unhappy events. These events 
have been generally treated calmly and good-naturedly every- 
where else. We wish they could be there. A correspondent 
writes us that the religious life in our churches in that city is 
at a low ebb, and charges it to these hard words. They are 
not necessary. Brethren can differ without such epithets. 
May they soon and sweetly all agree. 

cS ES 

The New York Observer lately said some very unjust and 
untrue words concerning the dependent positions of the Gen- 
eral Conference journals, which the New York Advocate very 
properly repels. It proudly points to its former editors as 
men who never crouehed or were enslaved, and as properly 
declares the greater dependence of the so-called independent 
journals, which are owned by independents who compel their 
editors almost always to do their bidding. The independence 
of the General Conference papers was never more clearly 
seen than in the late and present debates in our Church. On 
the question of Lay Delegation, they were divided accord- 
ing to the views of their editors. On the unhappy debate over 
the Book Concern difficulties they are equally apart. Three 








of them defend the findings of the majority ; the other five 
take the neutral position of Tae Heratp, and declare that 
itis not their province, in the present unsettled state of the 
affair, to give a positive opinion. So does all our non-Con- 
ference press, with a single exception. The N. Y. Advocate 
may therefore justly complain of the severe charges of 
partisanship launched at the General Conference press by The 
Observer. It is not, and never was true. There are defects in 
that system, and it may be wisely modified. But that it breeds 
slavishness is not true. It may breed partisanship, but that 
is unconscious, and of very opposite types in the same period. 
Men will be men wherever placed, and no Methodist minister 
when serving the Church as ite editor, any more than in any 
other capacity, is apt to make himself into a slave. The Ob- 
server should retract its accusation. 





Dr. Wiley’s Essay on the future of Methodism, which 
created such applause in the Ohio State Convention, is pub- 
lished in full in the Western Advocate. It is an able resumé of 
our history, position and prospects. It claims for the Church 
no more than it deserves and will accomplish. In connection 


with the other Churches of Christ, she will control the edu- — 


cation and politics, as well as piety and faith of the land. 
Unless she does, education and polities will plunge into the 
bottomless pit. Efforts are put forth now to push Christ from 
the headship of the college and the party. They may suc- 
ceed for a season, as they have in previous times; but only 
to the demoralization of party and school. Christ must rule 
in this land, will rule, shall rule in all its departments and in 
all its influences. Great papers and parties may ignore or 
expel them, but it will only be to their corruption and de- 
struction. Dr. Wiley is right in his bold declarations. Let 
the word fly along the line — “ The Church to the rescue of 
souls and the nation.” 





We call especial attention to the article of Mr. Baylies on 
Legal Subscription Papers. It is of great importance to know 
what makes such a paper correct ‘and sure in law. Every 
religious paper would do well to publish it, aad every minis- 
ter and trustee to carefully study it. 





The Sterling Camp-meeting adopted the appeal of the 
Hamilton Camp-meeting, on Temperance and Prohibition by 
a rising vote of a great audience, only one voting in the neg- 
ative. It will receive like indorsement everywhere. 





While dining at the leading restaurant in this city, not long 
since, we saw not a bottle of spirits on a single table and 
only one tumbler of ale or cider carried by a waiter. Hun- 
dreds of gentlemen dine here daily. It shows how utterly 
needless it is for the State to allow liquor to be furnished with 
food. Not one man in a thousand drinks at his own table at 
home, not one in a thousand needs to have it supplied him at 
his hotel or restuarant. It is perfectly easy for Major Jones 
to stop this whole business at every hotel in this city. If he 
will not do it, somebody will. 





Assory Lire Insurance Co. — The office of this company 
has been recently removed to Room No. 1, “ Westeran As- 
SocIATION Burip1ne,” Bromfield Street, and is very taste- 
fully and conveniently furnished and arranged for the trans- 
action of business. No Life Insurance Company stands on 
any better foundation than the Asbury. It is managed with 
skill and economy, and its officers are worthy the unlimited 
confidence of the whole community. Some features in its 
system of business, particularly the “Partnership Plan,’”’ 
are particularly advantageous to policy holders, and at the 
same time avoid all speculative, or inflated, and therefore in- 
secure schemes. To make suitable provision for members of 
the family is a Christian duty, and Life Insurance has pro- 
vided one of the very best means to that end. No better 
mode of aiding Benevolent Institutions has been devised than 
a Life Endowment Policy. For either or both these objects 
we cordially recommend our friends to avail themselves of 
the “ Asbury,” and the community at large will find that al- 
though one of the many blessings Methodism confers upon 
the world, it is mot confined in its work to a sectarian circle 
only. I. Augustus Stiles, esq., is still the New England man- 
ager, and Judge W. F. Smith is now General Agent for Boston 
and vicinity. Rev. Thomas Scott has just taken the General 
Agency for Essex and Middlesex Counties. 





MOTES. 

“They have men firing cannon in the fields near Paris, to 
bring on rain.” France has men in Prussia firing cannon to 
prevent reign in Spain. 

All his teaches this one great fact, that Patience is the 
Sceptre of Success. 


The Boston Journal has sold its stockin the Fulton Ferry. 


Boston is likely to break its “‘ Neck” over the bad sewerage 
of Back Bay. 


Andy Johnson has been invited to go to Rome and perfect 
himself in the art of infallibility. The Pope proposes to let 
him have his own way every other time. 


Fifty thousand copies of “ Lothair” have been sold in this covn- 
try. Appletons gave $3,000 for it. Some think they should pay 
him more. They probably will. They, however, gave $7,000 for 
“ The Man who Laughs,” a more powerful book, but which did not 
pay its cost. On the basis of equity, they should be refunded for 
their loss on the last work, if they should increase their pay for the 
first. 
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No better commentary of the war has been made than one 
from a little English boy of five years, who lived in Paris and 
heard the cries of the Parisians. “Mamma,” said the child, 
“the people outside cry, Vive la Guerre; but that is a betise 
because guerre means killing, and vive means living. How can 
you say, ‘Live Death?’” Is it out of the mouth of this 
“ babe and suckling,” that the catastrophe of the twentieth 
century is foreshadowed ? 


The Atlanta Advocate talks admirably against the policy of 
pushing our colored brethren overboard. In answer to The 
Northern, which, while protesting that it has no colorphobia, 
talks as if the majority of these brethren preferred a separate 
organization, and should have it, it says : — 

“ At least hundreds of thousands of the colored people de- 
sire to form a part of the old John Wesley Church — the orig- 
inal Methodist Episcopal Church, without a tail to its name, 
having their separate societies, circuits, districts, and in some 
cases Conferences. This is what they want, and what the 
old Mother Church gladly gives them.” 

The ease and height to which fancy and eloquence rise in 
powerful religious meetings was happily illustrated in the 
Bromfield Street tent at Hamilton, when a lay brother, pray- 
ing quietly and in an ordinary style, suddenly rose into this 
vein: “ The trees praise Thee, O God ; the beasts in the field, 
the birds in the air, the fish in the sea, and the reptiles that 
creep upon the earth ; the tiny millions in the crystal drop raise 
their heads and praise the Lord.” No poet ever exceeded that 
word of Christian vision. 


The garment that Satan never lets go out of fashion,|— 
“the Cloak of Coveteousness.” 


The priest in his confessional box has his ear boxed by 
many a foul confession. Is not that a foul blow on the ear ? 





PERSONAL. 


Thomas Hughes, M. P., and author of “ Tom Brown,” is 
in Boston ona brief visit. He is the guest of James Russell 
Lowell, at Cambridge, and it is expected he will give the peo- 
ple of Boston an opportunity of seeing and hearing him. We 
hope he may. He is one of the few Englishmen that Ameri- 
cans may well delight to honor. 


Rev. Mr. Wendell, whose conversion from Materalism we 
noticed lately, is doing excellent service against the error he 
has so long and so ably advocated. He is preaching power- 
fully against it in the various camp-meetings of the Advent- 
ists. He was a power among them when with them. We 
trust he will be a yet greater power in bringing them out «/ 
their errors into all the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 


Carlos Pierce, esq., died at Stanstead, Canada, the 19th ult., 
of congestion of the brain. He was only forty years of age, 
and was well known in this city and elsewhere, as a man of 
great business ability and liberality. He fell, as so many fall 
nowadays, a victim of over-work. The race of life is getting 
to be a race that kills the more successful runners, even more 
than the less successful. Hasten slowly, is as good a motto 
for individuals as for nations. 


Rev. Charles Noble, on the cars from Hamilton, speaking 
to three ministers, two of them sons of ministers, said : “ This 
one was my Sunday-school scholar when he was twelve years 
old, and brought me almost daily gifts from his mother’s 
table. The second was the son of the brother who married 
him, and with whom he travelled his first circuit ; the third 
was the son of his eldest and most intimate ministerial com- 
panion.” Not often would a minister find such a coincidence 
in a car. 


Rev. Dr. Newman has done good service in visiting Salt 
Lake City, and beating the Polygamist Mormons on their 
own soil, and with their own weapons. He preached three 
hours in the Methodist Church, and held a series of discus- 
sions with Orson Pratt in the Mormon Temple. He utterly 
refuted the base fellows, showing how entirely the Bible sets 
itself against this crime, even when committed by those be- 
lievers who, in the darkness of the times and universality of 
the practice, were, like some Christian slaveholders of the 
South, and rum-drinkers and rum-rellers of New England, 
before the agitation begun, excusable for their sin. The 
Doctor should now go to Chicago or Connecticut, and rake 
open the anti-Scriptural sin of Divorce, or come to Boston 
and show up free religion, or go to Oneida and denounce their 
beastly commerce, worse than Mormonism. There is plenty 
of this work yet to be done. 


Mrs. Van Corr. — We still chronicle the success of this 
remarkable Evangelist. The following notes are concerning 
her : — 

Mrs. Van Cott is not prostrated with sickness at Greenfield 
as reported, but has been prostrate at the feet of Jesus plead- 
ing for the conversion of sinners, and for which she is having 
good success. Many are nightly bowing at the altar of prayer 
and pleading for mercy, which the Master always hears and 
sets the prisoners free. Backsliders are being reclaimed, and 
pws og is putting on her armor, for all which we praise 


Over fifty heads of families were converted during the 
labors of Mrs. Van Cott among us in Shelburne Falls. 138 
persons joined the Methodist Church on probation, 80 the 
Baptist Church, and from 10 to 20 the Congregational 
Church. The third Sabbath in July, Mrs. Van Cott bap- 
tized 83 adults and 4 infants. Among the 33 were some 
whole families ; one, husband, wife, and five children. She 
is expected to attend the camp-meeting at Hatfleld, Spring- 
field District. The {several charges on the, District where 





she has labored, will be glad to learn of the fact. It is to be 
hoped a union and praise meeting will be held in City Hall, 
Springfield, before she leaves for the West. 


Bayard Taylor thus describes Brigham Young and his quar- 
ters in The Tribune : — 


“T was ushered into a handsome, well-furnished room, divided by a 
wooden screen from a dim back-office. The floor was carpeted, a circular 
table, with a great globe of gold-fish, was in the centre, sofas and chairs were 
on either side, and the walls were covered with pictures — portraits of Jo- 
seph and Hiram Smith, Alpine landscapes, and a chromotint of Bierstadt’s 
‘ Sunshine and Shadow,’ which the artist bad sent to Brigham Young. 
We took seats upon one of the sofas, while two or three strangers — appa- 
rently Mormons from the country — waited on the opposite one. 

‘*In a few minutes Brigham Young came out from his office. At the first 
glance you would take him to be # successful bank or railroad President, 
and his quick, straight-forward, business-like manner carries out the im- 
pression. After he is seated, however, and you have a chance of observing 
his features more closely, the signs of a quality with which Bank Presidents 
are not accustomed to deal, begin to manifest themselves. He is both short 
and broad, but his thickness gives the impression of strength, rather than 
corpulence Although sixty-nine years old, there is no grey in his sandy 
hair, and his small blue eyes are keen and full of power. His head is large 
and approaching to squareness in its form, and his complexion is a strong, 
healthy red. His thin, firm-set mouth and large jaws express indomitable 
energy. The general expression of his face is at once re‘ icent and watchful.’ 


we _ 
The Methodist Church. 
— = 
Will our ministerial and other brethren, please send us any items 
of religious interest in their churches. They will be gratefully ac- 
knowledged. Each can help us keep these columns full of fresh 
local knowledge. You alone can inform us respecting the points of 
Christian interest in your own church and neighborhood, Please 
send them as soon as they occur. We do not confine this request to 
any one section, but shall be happy to receive information from any 
part of the country, and from any section of the Church. 











STERLING CAMP-MEETING. 


Pretty much the only inconvenience to which the patrons 
of this camp-meeting have been subjected this year, has been 
that arising from the stifling cloud of dust, occasioned by the 
protracted drought. It seems to your correspondent that the 
camp-meeting Committee were guilty of a singular oversight, 
or neglect of duty, in not making provision for having the 
grounds, at least inside the circle of tents, daily thoroughly 
sprinkled. 

On his arrival upon the premises, the old and accustomed 
visitor here is ple»sed to note several much needed and im- 
portant improvements — such, for example, as the construc- 
tion of a walk from .h» depot to the encampment, several neat 
and commodious cottages, a new and tasty “ office ” for the 
brethren and gentlemen of the camp-meeting Committee, etc 

The first sermon of the camp-meeting proper was preached 
on Tuesday morning, by Rev. Porter M. Vinton, of Hubbards- 
ton, on “Christ the mighty Saviour.” According to the 
unanimous testimony of both ministers and laymen, this was 
a discourse of a great deal more than ordinary excellence and 
power. This was followed in the afternoon by a sermon on 
“Ye are my witnesses,” by Rev. Mr. Knowles, of St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church, Lowell. Plain and practical, clear, crisp, inci- 
sive and direct, both in style and thought, this sermon could 
not well have been improved or excelle d. About as remarka- 
ble in some respects as any preaching th at will be likely to il- 
lustrate the annals of this camp-meeting, was the sermon on 
Tuesday evening, by a liev. Mr. Smith ( colored), of the city 
of Worcester. His text was, ‘Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence,” which he illustrated variously, and with a very happy 
effect. While, especially, as he was enlarging upon “ keeping 
the heart, as the navigator keeps his vessel,” he was bring- 
ing his ship, full-rigged, up before the wind, until at length, 
with every inch of canvas spread, and pennants streaming 
gayly in the wind, he had her standing away, and fairly hum- 
ming o’er the sea, the effect was fine indeed. The preaching 
on this first day of the feast was unusually excellent — alas, 
too good to last ! 

The first sermon, on Wednesday morning, was preached by 
Rev. Dr. A. Webster, of South Carolina: ‘“ I am not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion unto every one that believeth.’ From these words of 
Paul he deduced very naturally the following propositions : 
1, The efficacy of the Gospel is from heaven—it is “ the 
power of God.” 2. Its success in any individual case de- 
pends altogether upon the free volitions of man — “ unto every 
one that believeth.’’ 

In the afternoon of this day, Rev. A. McKeown, of Worces- 
ter, preached a strong and impressive sermon on “ Influence.” 
The best comment on the character of this discourse was its 
results — nearly all the mourners’ seats being promptly filled 
by seekers as soon as it was concluded, and the general interest 
rising almost, if not quite, upto fever heat. In the evening, 
Rev. Mr. Clark, a Presiding Elder of the N. H. Cotiference, 
and a thorough-going camp-meeting man, preached on “She 
hath done what she could,” a practical and rousing old-fash- 
ioned Methodist sermon. This was followed by a rambling, 
but by no means altogether uninteresting talk from that well- 
known octogenarian preacher, Father Jennison. 

Then came the order, “ To your tents, O Israel!” And 
soon shouts, and songs, and prayers were heard resounding 
from our quarter. Not yet may the probable results of this 
campaign be very confidently estimated, but the prospect is 
very fair. May God crown the efforts of His people with suc- 
cess — not only indeed answering their fervent prayers for 
rain upon a dry and thirsty land, but moreover, and especially 
for showers of blessing from clouds of mercy upon a famishing 
and wasted race. . 

Even those, who are most indifferent in regard to camp- 
meetings, taust admit, 1st, That not a few persons are con. 
verted at the same who thereafter remain constant, and be- 
come substantial pillars in the Church. 2. That they are an 





expression of life and power —of militant and aggressive 
power on the part of the Church —that must assuredly be 
refreshing to all who are tempted to lament the decline of the 
Church in this respect; and, 3. That they are a grand and 
most significsnt witness to the power of the invisible world — 
the best possible available argument against the rampant ma- 
terialism of the age. 

The masses, unprecedently large this year, have thus far 
been very orderly ; and, indeed, the’ conduct of the camp- 
meeting every way reflects great credit upon the gentlemen 
of fhe Committee, and especially upon the Presiding Elder, 
Rev. L. Crowell, to whose tact and wisdom much of this suc- 
cess is preéminently due. R. H. H. 





CHICAGO. 


Six missionaries have recently been ordained in Chicago 
for the work in China. The Western thus describes the inter- 
esting services: “In Centenary Church, Monroe Street, 
Chicago, on the evening of the 18th, six persons were or- 
dained to the missionary work in China, under the auspices 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. They were Nathan J. 
Plumb, of the North Ohio Conference ; Rev. Franklin Ohlia- 
ger and Rey. John Ing, of the Central German Con‘erence ; 
Rev. Henry H. Hill, of the Michigan Conference; Rev. L. 
W. Pilcher and Rev. George R Davis, of the Detroit Confer- 
ence. After a voluntary, Rev. E. H. Pilcher, D. D., father of 
one of the missionaries, gave out the hymn, — 


* O for a thousand tongues to sing!’ 


After which Dr. Reid, of the Northwestern, read from the 
60th chapter of Isaiah, and prayer was offered by Dr. Hitch- 
on and Rev. Ransom Hawley, D. D., father-in-law of Mr. 

g- 

“ Dr. Harris, Missionary Secretary, next gave a brief state- 
ment concerning the work in China. Up to three years ago 
the operations of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church were restricted to the province of Foochow. 
In 1867 a mission was established by two missionaries at Ku 
Kiang, one of whom was now in this country on sick leave. 
In 1868 Messrs. Wheeler and Lowrie were sent from Foochow 
to Pekin. All these missions were then under Dr. Maclay. 
Last year, however, the work was reconstructed by Bishop 
Kingsley, and three distinct missions were made. The So- 
ciety last year made provision for sending one more man to 
Ku Kiang, but Bishop Kingsley strongly argued the sendin 
of more, and the General Committee finally decided to sen 
six — two to each mission — making five at Peking, and four 
at Ku Kiang. Chicago had changed its geographical rela- 
tions, and was midway between New York and Foochow, and 
hence they were here to have the Bishop set them aside to this 
special work, and send them on their way. 

Each of the candidates for ordination now followed with 
his personal experience in regard to the call to the foreign 
work : four of the number, Messrs. Plumb, Ohlinger, Hall, 
and Pilcher, referred to Bishop Kingsley’s Letters as one of 
the great determining causes. Mr. Davis, who to Pe- 
king, said a conversation with Bishop Thomson influenced 
him to give himself up to the work in China. He had felt at 
one time that his health was not sufficient, but he trusted in 
Christ that he might be spared to do something for Him. 

“ A hymn being sung the missionaries came forward and 
stood up before ras Clark, who was assisted by Rev. J. 8. 
Smart, Rev. C. H. Fowler, Rev. L. L. Knox, Rev. W. C. 
Dandy, and Rev. D. P. Kidder. The missionaries were first 
ordained deacons with the exception of Mr. Davis, who held 
that office, and then they were all ordained elders according to 
the Disciplinary forms. 

“ The large church was completely filled, and the services 


throughout were deeply interesting and at times most affect- 
ing.” 





CHURCH EXTENSION ITEMS. 


Sometime ago the Sunday-school at Geddes, N. Y., contrib- 
uted $50 to the cause of Church Extension, to be used in pro, 
curing a church for the freedmen in the Rome Circuit, Geor- 
gia Conference. The money was placed in the hands of Dr, 
Fuller, of Atlanta, the Presiding Elder of the District, who 
applied it, and reports to the Corresponding Secretary as fol- 
lows :— 


“ We have used the money in the purchase of a church, 
four miles from Cave Spring, Ga. The lot is a little over one 
acre, and the house is a good frame 24x36, with — win- 
dows (that is extra fine for this country) and a -place. 
Most of the churches here are without fires, and so on cold 
days they have no service. We always arrange for fires, and 
thus are able to have service at all times. This house will be 
improved, and will bé worth over $300 in a short time. We 
have been greatly troubled in getting a deed, but have it all 
right on the record at last. This gives us one of tke best 
neighborhoods of colored people I have met in all the South. 
They own a large tract of land, and are buying more. 

“ A good school is now onghs by a man from Pennsylvania, 
and we have also a fine Sunday-school. The society is pros- 
pering nicely. Fifty dollars have never been used 
advantage in Georgia.” 


An application for a loan of $20 for one year, to aid another 


church, accompanied the foregoing report. In transmitting it 
Dr. Fuller says : — 


“Tt may seem to you almost like trifling to ask a /oan lof 
$20, but this case is peculiar and interesting: Father N——, 
eighty years of age, for more than fifty years a class leader, 
and a staunch Union man, donated ‘ten acres, and for $4 per 
acre, sold ten acres more, for a church and camp-ground. A 
good log church was soon built on the ground, which is being 
used almost every Sunday. Our members had literally noth- 
ing left after the war, and short crops have kept them in want 
ever since. Having nothing with which to pay for the land, 
the brethren gave a note and took a deed, which is -all that is 
desired. Father N—— is anxious to have the whole matier 
settled as soon as may be. It is important that this should be 
done during his life-time. This year the brethren are raisin 
good crops, with which they can pay half the amount due, an 
they solicit the loan that they may have another year in which 
to pay the other half. With this loan they will save property 
worth at the least $200, and increasing in value. The church 
and the land for camp-meeting purposes, are greatly needed, 
and with it our cause will succeed. On} Sunday, July 31, we 
had an excellent meeting there. The church, was crowded 
outside and in, 
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“ Father N had a son, a noble young man, shot dead 
at his side by assassins, and he himself was threatened by en- 
emies with hanging because he refused to take Confederate 
scrip for the fruits of his toil.” 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Norrampton. — 8. E. B. of this beautiful town describes 
A PLEASANT CONTRAST. 

Some fifty years ago a messenger rode through the streets 
of Northampton, on a certain Saturday, announcing that 
there would be preaching the next afternoon on the cemetery 
green. 

Rev. John Luckey, the preacher, was a Methodist, This, in 
those days of prejudice and bigotry, was sufficient to exclude 
him from every pulpit. Denominational lines were bars of 
iron, unimportant points of doctrinal belief were barriers too 
powerful for Christian love to remove, and a preacher of ghis 
despised sect must seek a temple not made with hands, if 
he desired to set forth God’s truth as he understood it. On 
Sunday, drawn by curiosity or by reverence, a large audience 
assembled at the appointed place. Just as the hour arrived 
when many began to think themselves hoaxed, Mr. Luckey 
drove up, and from the “ horse-block ” delivered a pointed, 
impressive, powerful sermon, rarely excelled, says our in- 
formant, by any of our modern preachers. 

This was before Methodism had any footing in Northampton. 
In 1840 a church with seven (7) members was organized, and 
has steadily increased in strength and power, till now, when 
it has 176 communicants. Its present pastor, Rev. J. 8. 
Whedon, (son of the commentator), has admitted on profes- 
sion of faith, since January last, fifty-two (52) persons. 

A new bell, costing over five hundred dollars, has just been 
produced, and the church is a recognized power in the town, 
the pastor receiving cordial and loving sympathy from his 
ministerial brethren of other denominations, in beautiful and 
striking contrast to fifty years ago. 

The world does move, and the time is coming when the 
bands of loving and large-hearted charity will bind the Church 
universal into a brotherhood of sweet and loving union. God 
speed the day. 


a 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


On Tuesday the 16th inst., a goodly number of the preach- 
ers on Dover District, were found en route for the Isle of 
Shoals, for a Preachers’ Meeting. The idea of holding such 
& meeting there was unique, as certainly the place is for such 
& purpose. But we went and did it, and had one of the most 
interesting and pleasing gatherings of the year, for which we 
are very largely indebted to the worthy pastor of the place, 
Bro. W. Hewes, and his genial companion. 

We arrived at the island about midday, and, after enjoying 
the hospitalities of the place, had a very interesting afternoon 
session. 

In the evening a general service was held in their neat 
little stone chapel, to which the pastor had previously invited 
all the people, — consisting of 17 families and sundry visitors 
at the hotels, — many of whom were present. 

Rev. G. P. Wilson, of Lawrence, made one of his happiest 
speeches to the children ; after which earnest addresses were 
made to the audience by Bros. D. C. Knowles of Lowell, and 
H. Montgomery of Seabrook. Another session was held 
Wednesday a. m., which closed the meeting, the boat return- 
ing at 2.30, Pr. mu. 

Some of the objects of interest on this little island are the 
old cemetery, where are buried, with many others, two former 
pastors, Rev. John Tucke, A. M., and Rev. Josiah Stephens 
(of the former we gather from the slab above his grave, that 
he graduated at Harvard in 1725, was ordained at Isle of 
Shoals, 1732, and died here 1773, aged 72 years); the neat 
little burying place of Bro. G. Beebe, of this Conference, 
who laid three of his little ones among these rocks in the 
menths of May and June, 1866 ; the monument of Captain 
John Smith, of Pocahontas notoriety, reared to his memory 
as discoverer of these islands, which, by the way, was a great 
affair ; the rocky seat from which old ocean seized the person 
of a young lady a few years since, when we visited it, 40 or 
50 feet above the water ; together with rugged and romantic 
clifts, gorges, and headlands, or rather head rocks, for not much 
land is here. 

The pleasure and health seeking public are well provided 
for, there being four hotels on the island; two of them 
new and spacious. The Gosport House, 0. S. Caswell, pro- 
prietor, is a strictly temperance house, and a place where 
Christian people may go and pleasantly spend a few days of 
relaxation at reasonable rates. It is a pleasant summer resort, 
of increasing popularity and worthy of patronage. Star Is- 
land, on which the town of Gosport is situated, has many at- 
tractions above Appledore, which is without inhabitants ex- 
cept at the hotel, and has fewer objects of interest, and less 
romantic rambles. 
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The Christian World. 
—e--- 
MISSION FIELD. 

* All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.”.— Num. xiv. 21. 

Inp1a. — The mission among the Teloogoos of India is 
very successful. Our Baptist friends are doing a great work 
among that people. The Missionary Magazine contains a letter 
from Mrs. Clough, a most devoted missionary, from which we 
extract the following : — 


** The first Sabbath of this menth we had another precious ingathering 
to the e hurch bere. After thorough examination of the seYenty or more 





candidates present for the baptism, fifty-seven were accepted, and in the 
evening immersed in our baptistry. A goodly number of Christians also 
were present. © g the di which nearly all of them live from 
Ongole, the number should be called large, and yet once or twice before the 
number has been larger. After the baptism, between two and three hun- 
dred of us were permitted to partake of the Supper of our Lord together. 
We all feel, as we look back upon the year now nearly closed, that we have 
special reasons for thanksgiving and encouragement. 

“ Our work at no time p ing a di aging aspect, becomes more 
and more promising of future glorious results. The work among the lower 
classes is constantly becoming deeper and wider, and extending to villages 
faraway. But this is not all that we see that gives us hope. It is true that 
every general reform in religion has begun chie fly with the lower strata of so- 
ciety. And so it did here ; but already we see signs here and there, that the 
upper strata are becoming permeated by the same influence that is at work 
below. The Gospel is not stopping at the door of the poor and lowly only, 
but is slowly and surely beginning to find its way into the hearts and homes 
of the high and influential.” 
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Tse Mission Fisitv.— Rev. S. F. Smith gives a most 
encouraging view of the great mission field in the Chicago 
Standard. He says: — 


“ Whoever surveys the entire field cannot fail to be impressed with the 
fact that in all lands there is audible a distinct and deepening note of prep- 
aration. Wherever this Gospel of the kingdom is preached, the trump of 
God seems to sound in advance. A voice like that which once said to Moses, 
‘ Speak unto the people that they go forward,’ seems to call upon the sac- 
ramental host, along the entire line, proclaiming new flicts, calling for 
new efforts, and p ising fresh vi Europe and Asia, America and 
Africa, the continents and the islands, have heard the voice,and seem arm- 
ing for the last battle. Never was such hopefulness attached to labor; 
never did such harvests wave in whiteness, the prolific results of a 
recent seed-time ; never did the Lord Jesus so abundantly verify the word 
written by Mark —‘ The Lord working with them, and confirming the Word 
with signs following.’ 

* If we turn our eyes to Europe, we see in France and Spain, in Italy, in 
the States of the Church, in Greeee, in the Mediterranean isles, in Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and Finland, in Germany, Prussia, Austria, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Russia, and Turkey, God going forth to conquer, bless,and save. Re- 
ligious formalism is losing its hold. The doctrine of the new birth, the 
true theory of Christian life, the power of Christi di as instituted 
by the Lord Jesus, are working wonderful transformations among the peo- 
ple. The sleep of ages isdisturbed. And under the preaching of apostolic 
men, going forth in the spirit of their Divine Master, the wilderness on every 
side blossoms as the rose.” 











American Baptist Misstonary Union. — The last An- 
nual Report of this Society has been received. It is an able 
and interesting document, of 121 pages. We gather from it 
the following : — 

“The receipts for their financial year, closing April 1, 1870, amount to 
$200,963 80, leaving the Treasuries in debt at the time $19,606.46. The 
sources whence they derived their income were : — 


American Tract Society ve 
From eighteen different funds. 
From the sale of certain properties. ..... 6... 6c cece ceeenneccere 





“The missions of the Union are 13. In the Asiatic missions are 20 sta- 
tions where American missionaries reside , 328 out stations, and 319 churches. 
The number baptized the last year is 1,504, and the whole number of mem- 
bers in the ehurches is 17,496. Including those churches in Burmah, not 
immediately under the supervision of the Union, the number of members 
reaches more than 20,000. Number of American laborers connected with 
the Asiatic missions, 100, of whom 48 are males and 562 females. Of native 
esistants there are 475, and of this number 80 are ordained ministers of the 
Gospel. 

the tables of Missions in Europe and Africa furnish the following sum- 
mary: 1,571 stations and out-stations, 311 churches, 382 preachers and 
colporteurs, and 3,096 baptisms, with a total membership of 26,964. Com- 
bining the statistics of the in Asia, Europe, and Africa, we have 
an aggregate of 1,919 stations and out-stations, 630 churches, 657 laborers 
of all classes, 4,600 baptisms, with 46,964 members — showing a gain over the 
previous year, as reported, of 169 stations and out-stati burch 
119 laborers, 1,069 baptisms, and 1,345 members.’’ 

Curna.— Dr. Maclay writes encouragingly to our Mission 
Rooms at New York, of the work in China. Of Dr. M’Clin- 
tock, he writes: “ How rapidly our strong men are passing 
away! Dr. M’Clintock’s death seems to come very close to 
me. He was only eight years my senior, and while in college 
his youthful appearance and jubilant spirits made him seem 
to me as one of my own age. My turn must soon come, and 
yet I have no premonitions of the near approach of the last 
enemy — only as the air is filled with farewells of the dy- 
ing.” 

A Truz Son or Romanism.— Many of our readers may 
remember the great conflagration in Chili, seven years ago, 
when two thousand women perished in the burning Church 
of the ‘ampania, “though it is quite possible,” says the 
Christian World, “ the fanatical energumen of that dreadful 
occasion may, for most persons, have fallen into a merited 
oblivion. For a time he was silenced, and not permitted to 
speak in the Santiago churches. The Rev. John Ugarte, is 
his name, and recently he has come again to the surface, em- 
erging from obscurity, but speaking as wildly and recklessly 
of truth, reason, fact, and sense as ever. One of the Santi- 
ago papers thus refers to his discourse on a late occasion in 
Lent : — 

“ Last night, this man preached in the church of 8t. Domingo, and he 
preached against the Protestants. In the heat of off-hand speaking, for 
Mr. Ugarte improviees his discourses, he sail that Protestantism was mak- 
ing great progress in Spain, and it was to be noticed that while the Roman 
Catholic Spaniards were very friendly to the Chilians, the Protestant Span- 
jards were our enemies. 

*** And this, my sisters, is so sure,’ said he, ‘ that here you have the proof 
in our war with Spain. Who manned the Spanish squadron’? Who com- 
manded it ’— Protestants! my sisters, heretics! dogs! that had denied the 
God of their fathers. What better proofs would you wish?’ ” 

Missionary Concert. — We fear that in many churches, 
the Missionary Concert is not held. Why is this? Is it not, 
in most instances, the neglect of the minister? We believe 
there are but few, if any, of our churches but would be will- 
ing that such a concert should be held once a month. It 
would do the churches good. Let the pastors prepare for the 

occasion — present some interesting missionary intelligence 

















—and it will be the most interesting social meeting for the 
month. We entreat all pastors to see that the missionary 
concert is held monthly. We know that in one of our 
churches where it had long been neglected, it is now the 
most interesting social meeting held. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
BAPTIST. 


Quite a number of our churches are now without eae, 
Among them are both the churches in Fall River, the churches 
in Ashland, in Medford, in South Canton, in Hyde Park, in 
Danversport, and two churches in Boston, Harvard St. and 
Bowdoin Square. — Watchman. 


The Coliseum Baptist Church in New Orleans has refused 
the benefit of a horse-race te cancel its debt, though assured 
that the gate-fees would be sufficient to do it. 


Two of the Baptist churches of Chicago, the First and Sec- 
ond, have each over 1,000 members. 


The increase of the colored Baptist churches in Louisiana 
the past year has been 2,000 members, and twenty churches 
formed. 


Rev. O. T. Walker has resigned his pastorate in Chicago, 
and we suppose he accepts the call to West Meriden. 

A Baptist minister in the Strawberry Association, Virginia, 
has been serving a church as pastor forty seven years, during 
which time he has received but ten dollars com in, OF 
about twenty-two cents a year. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


Waxrtep — A Miss1on.— General Synod, at its last session, 
in view of the fact that they had exscinded the Mission Pres- 
bytery of Saharanpur for avowed sympathy with George H. 
Stuart, appointed a ittee to inquire into the history, 
condition, needs, and prospects of the mission to the South 
Seas, supported jointly by the R. P. Church of Scotland and 
the Presbyterian Church of the Maritime Provinces of Can- 
ada. Should the result of the inquiry be satisfactory, it is 

to transfer the Charch’s contributions from Northern 
India to this field. It may aid the committee in their re- 
searches to refer them to a re of this mission, which re- 
cently appeared in the Scottish R. P. Magazine, and in which 
the missionaries describe their “ new Book of Praise” in the 
native language as containing not only excellent versions of 
the Psalms, but also ions of several standard English 
hymns. — Evangelist. 





The union of the two principal Presbyterian churches in 
the United States has led to the inauguration of a movement 
for a union of Presbyterians throughout the Canadas. The 
movement is yet inchoate, but committees representing the 
two divisions in the Upper and Lower Canadas are to meet for 
conference, in October, at Montreal. 


Rev. Mr. White, an E es clergyman, lately of New- 
a Presby 





buryport, has been supplyi terian church there 
during the pastor’s absence. 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 7 


The little church at Orfordville, Mass., determined not to 
die nor to ask help, cailed a good minister, whom they paid 
$1,000 (double what they had ever before given), and soon ex- 
perienced a powerful revival, which more than doubled the 
membership. 

Srortine InTELLIGENCE. — “ Rev. Messrs. Means of Rox- 
bury, Hubbard, of Grantville, and Patrick, of Newton, who 
have been on a hunting and fishing trip to Schoodic Lakes, 
Me., killed three bears the first day out, and captured large 
numbers of fish and small game, subsequently. They report 
“a splendid time ” generally.” — Congregationalist. 





EPISCOPAL. 


A new English church is to be erected at Rome, for the 

, says The Record, “of keeping alive among the Eng- 

fish visitors and residents in Rome the doctrines and practices 
of the Reformed Church of England,” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Princess Alice, of England, is becoming very po 
in her new home, by her energetic opposition to the Ultra- 
montane tendencies of the Hessian Court, which is intensely 
Lutheran. She has frequent interviews with Herr Strauss, 
the celebrated author of the “ Life of Jesus.” He has just 
dedicated to her his last work on “ Voltaire,” which, he says, 
was written at her wish. He has read it to her chapter by 
, and she has listened with friendly approval. A num- 
ber of charitable establishments, from which all clerical in- 
fluence is excluded, ewe their existence to the Princess. 
Among them is a society for training sick-nurses. Her mother, 
Queen Victoria, strongly sympathizes with the Broad Church 
party, represented by Dean Stanley. 


@ur Social Meeting. 

a 
We have so large a number of vacation and other letters, 
that we give the meeting into their charge. It opens with — 
A VISIT TO RIVERDALE. 
Everybody ought to know about the. 


Church in this charming seaside 
the time when hardl 








of the 

e can remember 
__ enough attended church to war- 
have frequently heard the pastor say, 
on coming from the forenoon service, that he felt as though 


preaching to bare walls, the number was so small. However, 
the fai few kept back the hand of retribution, as in the 
days ot faithful Abraham ; and 


through their prayers, aided by 
the untiring labors of their zealous young trother Hall, who 
came to them in 1868, God has visited them with 
ivals, until the walls are too close for them, and 
was 


rev 
too limited. 
I had been absent about five years, when permitted 
to visit again the old church and find myself in the class- 
If heaven can be more gratifying or more intensely 


F 


meeting. 
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soul-stirring than that evening was there, then the material 
must be laid aside before we could endure it. 

There were the same old faithful soldiers of years ago, with 
their armor bright, some of them with gray hairs, some more 
vigorous as age in Their language showed that the 
had fought well, and knew the enemy’s land for miles around. 
How confidently they spoke of the future, how lovingly of 
their Leader, and how certain of victory ! 

‘There were those who had dwelt long by the cold streams 
of Babylon, with their harps upon the willows, now tuning 
them anew, and shouting praises to Jesus. There were some 
who had always been silent —a kind of home guard, if such 
were needed in this warfare — now earnest in the fight, and 
pushing steadily to the front. 

But what a host from the enemy’s line! Young, strong, 
vigorous, zealous, untiring soldiers, who had forsaken the 
ranks of the enemy and enlisted for life under King Jesus! 
It is enough to bring shouts of applause even from the oppos- 
ing force, to hear their resolves and determinations, and see 
their devotion to the glorious cause. 

Listen to some of their testimonies: One went fishing with 
a crew of whom none except himself professed faith in Christ. 
All prepared to fish on Sunday, except himself, and heaped 
oaths and curses upon him for the course he took. “ But,” 
said he, “I know Jesus can keep me if I trust in Him ” 

Another said, ‘I came near missing this meeting, but I 
bless God that I am here to tell the story of the cross. They 
call it the ‘ old story,’ but it seems to me that the more we tell 
it the newer it is.” 

Bro. Hall asked some of the young men to give a report 
from the Y. M.C. A. meeting, held the previous evening. 
One spoke of their good meeting, but regretted that all were 
not interested. 

A young brother followed and said, “ If the older members 
cannot come on account of the fatigue of the day, we can sus- 
tain the meetings. There are plenty of us if we only work. 
Let us keep the wheel moving. It won’t take much effort if 
we keep it in motion; but if it stops, it’s a big wheel, and will 
take a great deal of effort to start it again. If we can keep it 
moving, others, one by one, will join us, until we get them 
all. Let us keep on, trusting in Jesus.” 

And amid all these testimonies and many others which I 
cannot relate, the dews of grace were falling, and all felt it 
good to be there. 

Bro. Hall’s face shone as though he were talking with Jesus, 
and I doubt not, judging from his replies to each, that Jesus 
was talking with him. 

Such a church is a power. May God bless it wonderfully. 
They sustain a Temperance organization, a Band of Hope, a 
Christian Association, and Bro. Hall can tell you what else, 
for 1 could remember no more. A. M. 


A brother has a lively word on a— 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PICNIC. 


Did you ever attend a Sabbath-scheol picnic? a real coun- 
try affair —not one of your suburban luxuries, but a real 
country picnic, where nothing is heard of the hum and bustle 
of the universal “ Hub ;” where there are no railway trains to 
disturb the harmony with their roar and scream, or to fill the 
air with dust and cinders; where people are not in a hurry 
to return to banking houses, stores, and country houses, or 
even editorial sanctums; but where the honest farmer, na- 
ture’s nobleman, lays down his hoe and scythe, and dons his 
best attire, with pails and baskets, tubs and jars fairly groan- 
ing under their precious burdens of the good things of this 
life. Just imagine that you in your dusty office in the city can 
know nothing of its luxury ; just imagine butter as yellow as 
the pure geld in our mines, for we have some rich and well- 
paying quartz up here; milk as pure as old Molly, the fam- 
ily cow, can give us, unadulterated with chalk and water ; 
meats in all their freshness, and tables spread with the purest, 
whitest linen ; and then the woods — you have ves, but we 
have Nature’s amphitheatre, the vast woodland which in the 
spring-time yields thousands of pounds of the purest, sweetest 
sugar,— and you have the outlines of one of the most ae 
retreats found in northern New Hampshire, the residence an 
property of L. Locke, esq., of Lyman, who offered the prem- 
ises for a Sabbath-school picnic in the town of Lyman, on 
the 4th of July. 

Perhaps no society in our connection, has made in the same 
time, the advancement of this little church and iety. 
There were assembled men | one hundred children, under the 
management of the Hon. J. D. Miner, of Lyman, the energetic 
and devoted Superintendent, to commemorate the anniversary 
of our national independence, and to honor the means ordained 
of God to bless and save the rising generation. The children 
entered into the festivities with a zeal worthy of older heads, 
and favored the large assembly with songs, recitations, and 
declamations. Their robes of snowy whiteness, blended with 
the rich hues of our glorious flag and the still richer hues 
which nature spread out so lavishly at our feet, formed one 
of the most delightful pictures ever presented to our view, 
while Mt. Washiogton deigned to look upon us from his far 
distant home, as if proud to own the little church and Sab- 
bath-school which had sprung up at his feet. 

After devoutly worshipping and praising God in His leafy 
tabernacle, we returned to our homes to love and bless our 
Sabvath-school more than ever before. The pastor, Rev. 
A. B. Russel, and the superintendent, J. D. Miner, proved 
themselves well worthy the task so aptly committed to their 
hands. May the Lord bless and reward them here for labor 
faithfully done, and in glory crown them with eternal life. 

Rev. V. A. Cooper is having a good time — 

ON THE AROOSTOOK. 


I saw it stated in a daily, a few days since, ‘“‘ When the 
devil takes a vacation, it will do for Christian ministers to 
leave their work for recreation.” I thought, could it be 
known how many Christian pastors have, by zeal without 
knowledge, hurried themselves into untimely graves, there 
would be seen how great the advantage to the enemy, of act- 
ing upon the above idea. The tireless energy of our enemy 
we cannot cope with; he has worn out generations of us. 
Patience to fight him long, rather than to fight so furi- 
ously as to kill ourselves, is wisdom. So here we are three 
hundred miles from home in the forests of Maine, at the junc- 
tion of the east and west branches of the Penobscot, far away 
from the care of our city parishes ; here where’ the rush of 
the river, and the shadows of the forests, the distant blue of 
old Katahdin, and the social intercourse among ourselves, can 
calm the nerves and the mind until we hardly know ourselves. 
How, the excitements have died within us! How the fog has 
lifted from the river we were on! How the dust has settled 
along the road where we have been! Even Christian experi- 
ence needs rest with the minister, lest the ceaseless demand 
upon him compel him to draw on theory and imagination too 
much. Here we think for ourselves, not for some one else. 





moods and phases of our inner life, gather the scattered bits 
of past experiences passed over at the bedside, the grave-side, 
and all along the wayside of the years of our ministry, and 
thus more accurately know ourselves. And then nature, un- 
cut by the plough, where the great forests only here and there 
have echoed to the woodman’s axe, where great rivers are 
fordable streams, and all is primitive, and fresh, and fair, na- 
ture thus has a strange influence, coming from the heat and 
confusion of a great city. How little we feel, how reverential, 
at times; how like colts let loose at other times, and how like 
a mother’s embrace is the carpeted hillside, and how near we 
seem toGod! But we have not reached our journey’s end. 
We rest here for a few days at ‘‘ Nicaton,” now “ Medway,” 
and then with birch canoe and gay batteau we shall penetrate 
the forests, to look upon the splendid la¥es which lie around 
Katahdin, to try the salmon and the trout, the moose and the 
deer, and if possible, to capture old Bruin himself, whose tracks 
we see but a mile or so from our hotel. But two miles from 
here, in three holes, my friend Clark and myself have cap- 
tured, in two expeditions, a hundred and seventy-two trout, 
weighing from a quarter of a pound to two pounds apiece, 
and before we return, we expect to be able to show to all in- 
terested parties, that there is something in the Maine woods 
beside horse manure and sawdust, that the Adirondacks and 
Murry’s bank on the same are a humbug. 








Che Farm and Garden. 


— 

Prepared for Zion’s Hunatp, by James F. C. Hroz. 

Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will please 
address its Editor, care of Zion’s Henaip. 


Harvestinc Potatrors. — Nothing on this subject can 
be more to the point than the following, furnished The Mas- 
sachusetts Ploughman last year, by our friend Alexander Hyde, 
who is good authority on all such matters. It is very im- 
portant after the crop is raised, to know how to secure it, so 
as to get the best results : — 


“ A potato blessing is one of the greatest, and should not 
be marred as it often is in the harvesting. In the first place, 
some discrimination should be exercised as to the time of 
harvest. Digging must not commence till the have fully 
performed their functions and are pretty much dry. An un- 
ripe potato is as unpalatable as an unripe peach, and the pro- 
cess of maturing goes on in the tuber as long as the sap cir- 
culates in the leaves and stalks. The quantity of immature 
potatoes consumed in the country is immense. A profes- 
sional gentleman recently asked us, ‘ What is the matter with 
potatoes? I have not eaten a ripe, mealy potato for a year. 
As we go around the country we are struck with the number 
of soggy, immature potatoes brought upon the table. This 
may be owing partly to ignorance of the proper mode of 
cooking, but the defect is in great measure due to premature 
digging. Potatoes keep on improving so long as the sap con- 
tinues to circulate, and should never be dug till the tops are 
dead. The potatoes may not grow much after the sere and 
yellow leaf make its appearance, but they grow in goodness 
if not in size, and after the leaf fails to perform its functions, 
the sap continues to circulate in the stalk, and being elimin- 
ated there, descends to give vitality to the tubers. We have 
heard some farmers lay down the rule, that potatoes must be 
dug before the fall rains come on. It is certainly unwise to 
dig in wet weather, but the above rule is too sweeping. It is 
too much like some other general rules we have heard laid 
down, such as cows must be sent to pasture the first of May, 
or hops must be picked by the first of September. These 
times are too arbitrary. The seasons vary, and some dis- 
crimination must be exercised. Perhaps all potatoes should 
be planted so early that they will be mature before the au- 
tumnal equinox, but we have seen many fields that were not 
mature at that time, and we often have as good weather for 
digging in October as in September. Some varieties mature 
much earlier than others, and of course it will answer to dig 
these early; but for keeping through the winter, even the 
early varieties are better in the ground than in the cellar 
till the warm weather is past. e were recently in a cellar 
where the Early Kose lay scattered about on the floor, so that 
they might get perfectly dry and keep well, the owner said. 
We like a dry potato, but not one dried in the air or sun. 
The next point is, how shall we dig? Our fathers used: the 
hoe and the potato hook. The Irish, who have carried potato 
cultivation to the greatest perfection, uniformly use the shovel. 
At first it seemed very awkward to us to dig in that manner, 
but more practice has convinced us that the shovel is far supe- 
rior to the hoe or the hook. Fewer potatoes are cut and bruised, 
and the ground is left in good order. When the potato patch 
has been well dug over by the shovel, we consider the fine 
tilth it has received equal to a good ploughing and harrowing. 
An Irishman skilled in the business runs his long-handled 
shovel under a hill of potatoes, and using his knee for a ful- 
crum, throws the whole over, when he picks out the potatoes, 
throwing them back a foot or two, and breaks down the dirt 
with two or three thwacks of his shovel, till the surface of 
the ground is as level as a house floor, and looks as if pre- 
pared for a crop of onions. Whatever the instrument used 
for digging, great care should be taken not to cut or bruise 
the potatoes. A cut potato we consider half spoiled, and a 
bruised one is not much better. We have learned to handle 
apples carefully, and know that a bruise causes decay, but it 
seems very difficult to impress on the minds of men and boys 
that potatoes are not as senseless as stones. They are tossed 
out life. Another principal in the harvesting of potatoes is 
ble after they are dug. It is quite customary to dig till 
te in the afternoon and then pick uP leaving the potatoes 
in the mean time to dry in the sun. 
readily to fall from the potatoes as soon as they are dug, (and 


on the ground and covered over with the tops and a 


as one sinner destroyeth much good, so one rotten pota 





Here we can calmly consider without interruption of the 








earth, or better still, taken to a dark cool cellar and put into i 
bins. If the cellar is as dry as all cellars should be, we can- | resided previous to taking up his abode in this town. He was able 
not stop to put any boards at the bottom of the bin, and it | by nature and culture to do much good, and the high estimation in 
there is no tendency to rot we care not how large the bin is. | which he was ne by > sree a — = ae het 
i i i i in his @ . oO! 

aS NS Se oe eee oe oie oe “itis ‘sickness, which was peculiarly painful, he 
duceth much corruption. The best preventative of rot in the | ~- tlle : ok 
bin that we have ever tried, is fine air-slacked lime. A little nk the Saviour's death close to his soul, so that he died in 
of this scattered among the potatoes, destroys the fungous | ,| 

growth, which is always a concomitant of the rot. Even if for heavenly scenes. From the fruit of a life of skillful industry, 
the rot is not feared, a little dry lime scattered over the bin | he leaves a competency to his’ beloved wife and children, who will 


putting potatoes on ja barn floor, after they are dug, to let 
them wilt and dry. Scattering them over the cellar floor is 
bad enough, but putting them on a barn floor is too bad. 
The air and light will certainly convert some of the starch of 
the potatoes into sugar, and their virtues will vanish into thin 
air. Equally reprehensible ie the practice of washing pota- 
toes after they are dug. This abrades or injures more or less 
the skin, which is a cork-like substance, wisely designed to 
keep external moisture from the potato, and the internal juices 
from evaporation, and he that breaks or abrades it disturbs the ° 
economy of nature’s laws.” 


Larerine Roses.— The soil must be well stirred about 
the roots of the plant, then select a strong and healthy shoot, 
strip off the leaves for a few inches and cut the stem in a 
slanting direction, just below an eye, so that the stem may 
be about half divided and the cut will be half an inch long. 
Press the shoot where it is cut into the ground, fastening it 
with a forked stick so that it will be held two or three inches 
below the surface, and cover it with earth, The Chinese, 
who are famous cultivators of roses, and, by the way, perhaps 
they will come into competition with our gardeners as well as 
with shoemakers,— perform this operation during August, 
and after cutting a slit as directed above, place a pebble in the 
cleft to keep it open, and tie a handful of fresh, green moss 
around the eye. The moss is kept constantly moist, and roots 
soon shoot forth into it, when the connection with the parent 


bush can be severed and the layer removed or potted at once 
without removing the moss. This method is said to be safer 
when the plant operated upon is a choice one. Care must be 
taken to keep the layer well watered until its roots are suffi- 
ciently advanced to draw moisture from the soil. 








The Righteous Dear. 


—~—— 


y * aos Sxow of West Sedgwick, Me., died May 23d, 1870, 
age 

He joined the Baptist Church 32 years ago. He was deacon of 
that Church 13 years, and he would have remained in this office but 
the local church with which he was connected, then ceased to exist, 

leaving him outside of — chureh organization for four years. Still 
feeling it a duty and privilege to identify himself with the people of 
God whenever circumstances might favor it, he conden 9 first 
opportunity by joining the Methodist Episcopal Church three years 
since, that being the time when a Methodist class was first formed 
where he lived. In the Methodist Church he was chosen Trustee 
and Steward, and he was faithful in the discharge of all of his offi- 
cial duties. 

He was suddenly taken from the labors of earth to the rest of 
heaven, his death being caused by an accident in a quarry where he 
was at work, after which he lived but four bours. Though death 
came so very suddenly, yet he was prepared and resigned to the 
last. But his family and friends were the more deeply afflicted by 
his being so unexpectedly separated from them, and they feel the 
need of the prayers of the Church. He was a good citizen, a noble 
temperance man, an earnest Christian, an ardent friend, an affec- 
tionate husband, and a kind father. Though he has left these mor- 
tal shores, yet his influence still lives with us. “The memory of 
the just is blessed.” F. P. CALDWELL. 


James Corrin, died in Sweden, Me., August 3d, 1870, aged 72 


years. 

Father Coffin for many years has been a worthy and faithful 
member of the M. E. Church, and has always been deeply interested 
in her prosperity and the salvation of souls, and her ministers have 
always been cared for and affectionately welcomed to his home and 
hospitality; and even in his last hours, with wy, he made 
known to his dear family that he wished the privilege of bestowing 
one more favor and bi g on the servant of Christ and the Church, 
which we received from his dying hand. The scene was impressive, 
and affected all | ter to tears. Father Coffin leaves a companion 
and children and friend to feel and mourn his loss. All who knew 
him declare, “ a good man has gone,” and the Church feels she has 
lost a faithful and precious member. He died in great peace. 
“ Ready when the Master shall appear.” “’Tis with the righteous 
well.” A. H. Wirnam. 


Racuet Day, wife of Abraham Day, died in Denmark, Me., Aug. 
10th, aged 68 years. She died im peace, singing — 
** Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dressed in living green.”’ A. H. W. 


Died in Strong, Me., March 18th, Miss Nanoy C. CLark, aged 33 
ears. 

a A second time within the space of a few brief weeks, has the 
shadow of the death angel fallen on our family circle. Bro. George 
had just entered upon life in our “ Father's house in whith are many 
mansions,” when Nancy was summoned to follow him. But the 
summons feund her not unprepared. When {but a child, she gave 
her heart to Christ, and consecrated her life to His service. Her 
strong desire was to be useful. In order to a more complete prepa- 
ration for such a life, she commenced a course of study, and soon 
entered our Female College with bright hopes; but ere the goal was 
reached, her health failed, and after several vain attempts to continue, 
she was forced to an abandonment of her long-cherished plans. Her 
life henceforth was to be one, not of activity in doing, but of patience 
in suffering, God’s will. 

Her quiet resignation to this Providence, nay, more, her Chris- 
tian cheerfulness in suffering, illustrated to all her associates the 
wondrous a ge of the grace of the inestimable value of 
faith in Christ. Her dying hours, though full of bodily suffering, 
were also full of spiritual peace and triumph. The songs of Heaven 
fell on her enraptured ear while the canrering an, gathered 
around her, welcoming a sister from the pains earth to the joys 
of Heaven. F. A. R. 


Died in Boston, Mass., June 30, Esruer D., wife of Rev. Amos 


into the cart and rolled into the bin as though they were with- | Kidder, of the New Hampshire Conference. 


Sister Kidder was a member of the M. E. Church thirty-eight 


ro re them from the influence of sun and air as soon as | Y°#T°- Thirty-two years since she was united in marriage to Rev. 


A. Kidder. She has been deeply devoted to the interests of the 
Church in all the appointments they have filled, universally beloved 
by all, and ready to do and suffer what duty called without com- 


the soil is so dry as plaining. Her record is on high. 


In the death of Sister Kidder, the Church has lost one of its most 


we should dig at no other time,) the sooner they are picked | exemplary members, the community a true friend. 
up and put under shelter the better. They can be put in — 


Mr. Bracy Curtis, died in Skowhegan, Me., July 5, 1870, aged 
71 
Bro. Curtis held his church-membership at Mercer, where he had 


re with 
Christian fortitude; and his faith in the atonement brought the ben- 


ul and happy triumph; his last expressions were, “glory, 
ory,” “ treasure, treasure,’ and thus his happy spirit left earthly 





household. We cannot 


tens the air of the cellar, and tends to the health of the | reyere his memory, and we trust, remember the Church of whith 
hous We se eantbann tes severely the practice of ! their father was an honored member. C..C. Mason. 
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The Secular GHorld. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

Domestic. 

Several riots have occurred the past week in Fall 
River. Some thousands of mill hands had struck 
for higher pay, and assembling in large numbers 
around the mills, attacked all who attempted to go 
inorcome out. State Constables, special police, 
and militia were called into requisition before the 
lawless demonstrations could be checked. The 
most numerous and noisy portion of the rioters 
were women of foreign birth. 

Vice-Admiral Porter has been appointed Admi- 


ral, to fill the vacancy made by the death of Admi- 
ral Farragut. 





Two large buildings were moved in Boston the 
past week, St. Stephen’s Church, Hanover Street, 
and the Boylston Market. Both were successful. 
The latter was moved back eleven feet at a cost of 
about $2,700 per foot. 


Tae War tnjEvrors. 


There was a report during the week, that a great 
battle bad been fought between Verdun and Cha- 
lons, and that the Prussians were completely 
routed. This turns out to be a hoax, mo great 
battle having been fought since the 19th. The 
Prussians, however, are constantly advancing on 
Paris. Bazaine is still in Metz, and nobody seems 
to know where McMahon is. Metz, Strasbourg, 
Pfalzbourg, and Toul are being besieged with great 
vigor, and they hold out with obstinate endurance. 
The region round about Metz bas been inundated. 


There was a severe artillery battle at Kehl and 
Strasbourg on Wednesday night, lasting until 
Thursday morning at five o’clock. A large part 
of the citadel and arsenal in Strasbourg were de- 
stroyed. Many fires occurred in the city on ac- 
count of the vigorous bombardment. A French 
battery located at Marvien was captured without 
loss to the Prussians. The French fire has destroyed 
about twenty houses in Kehl. 


A fourth army, under the Prince Royal of Sax- 
ony, is forming to codperate with the third army in 
the movement on Paris. 


It is reported that McMahon is trying to reach 
Bazaine by the way of Mezieres, Montmedy, and 
Thionville, but the Prussians have cut through 
Vv and D y, and according to all 
probabilities, there will be an important action be- 
fore long not far from Montmedy. 





A Paris journal, Le Public, says important in- 
formation was received on the 26th, concerning the 
positions, numbers, and movements of the Ger- 
mans. The corps of Prince Frederick Charles, and 
a portion of the king’s army is undoubtedly march- 
ing on Paris, while General Steinmetz is left to 
hold Bazaine. The enemy may reach Paris within 
six days, should there be no change in their plans. 

On the evening of the 26th, General Trochu, 
Governor of Paris, decreed that all individuals en- 
tirely devoid of means of subsistence, and whose 
presence contributes to endanger public order, and 
the security of person or proper'y, or whose acts 
tend to impede the measures taken by the author- 
ities for defense and general safety, are to be ex- 
pelled from Paris. All infractions of the above 
order shall be defended before a military tribunal. 
A great many arrests were made, over twelve bun- 
dred, occasioned by the order of General Trochu. 
Two hundred persons were arrested in Faubourg 
Montmarte. 

There are now 20,000 French prisoners of war in 
Germany. 

Louis and '.—The Prince Imperial has been 
sent to Beth The Emperor remains with the 
army of McM sn. 


News Norrs 





—— The rn who attempted to inat 
Marshal McMauon has been tried, and was shot last 
week.—— The bakeries in Paris were all visited by 
the authorities, in order to investigate whether they 


had a supply of flour to last forty days, according to 
the average of daily sales.—— Sixty thousand dol- 
lars have been received from French residents in 
the United States for the wounded, and a large sum 
from Constantinople. —— The last company of 
French troops embarked at Civita Vecchia on Sun- 
day the 2lst.—— The Jesuits still urge the Pope to 
withdraw from Rome, and establish himself at 
Malta.—— The Siecle, contemplating the probabil- 
ity of the bombardment of Paris, urgently recom- 
mends the removal of pictures from the galleries 
of the Louvre, and the books from the Imperial 
library. The German Uhlans are objects of pro- 
digious terror in Paris. Their arrival is momenta 
rily expected, and patrols are stationed every where 
in the vicinity to announce the event. The 
Prussians use the railway from Luneville to a point 
near Strasbourg, to transport their wounded. Mc- 
Mahon and Bazaine are still in communication 
with Paris. —— The success of the French loan no 
doubt has been greatly exaggerated. Paris is still 
apathetic.—— It is certain that Prince Napoleon's 
mission in Italy has proved a failure. —— The 
French Chambers have adopted a law providing 








420 | that all able-bodied men between the ages of 20 


and 35 years, be enrolled for military duty with- 
out liberty to procure substitutes. —— Immense 
quantities of American-cured meats are shipped 
from Liverpool to France. —— There is great ac- 
tivity in the British armories and navy yards.—— 
It is rumored that British artillery has been or- 
dered from Plymouth to Antwerp. —— The Prus- 
sians are now reconnoitering in the.vicinity of the 
Chateau Thierry, about fifty miles from Paris.—— 
A fresh army of 150,000 old French soldiers is 
forming at Lyons, and 30,000 of a similar class are 
assembled near Paris.—— Field Marshal Sir Alex- 
ander Woodford, governor of the Chelsea hospital, 
who served in the Peninsular war, died on the 
26th, aged 88 years.—— A letter from Berlin says 
the French in all their actions begin to fire so 
soon that they eause great slaughter before the 
Prussians are within charging distance. It is ad- 
mitted that the French fight bravely, but it is as- 
serted that the positions they leave would have 
been retained under the same circumstances if 
occupied by the Prussians. 


THE WAR. 


The New York Tribune furnishes by far the 
fullest and most reliable information from the seat 
of war, of any paper in the United States. We 
make the foliowing excerpts from its correspond- 
ence. 

PARIS IN A STATE OF SIEGE. 


Seated at an open window on the Boulevards, I 
command a mile and a quarter of those excited 
thoroughfares, and by stepping out upon my bal- 
conv I can see the Madeleine on the one side and 
the Bastile Column on the other. It is a compre- 
hensive view, and noise and crowding have been 
its characteristics ever since this morning. The 
“ Marseillaise” from thousands of mouths, the 
heavy tramp of armed men, the stirring strains of 
military music, the clash of steel, the indescribable, 
busy hum which bas so much behind it, the shouts 
of the drunken, tae wails of the sad, and the 
threats of the irate, all surge up to me as I write, 
and make an amalgamation of strange sounds 
which must be heard to be understood. Which- 
ever side I look the spectacle is the same. A 
throng of vehicles, footways erammed with pedes- 
trains, every seat under the dusty leaves of the 

ulevards trees occupied, every cafe overflowing, 
nearly every window with its modicum of gazers. 
They come out to see a tree shaken by the wind. 
The Empire, men say, will follow the Ministry 
unless its fortunes turn, and a compensating vic- 
tory is speedily announced. There is no lack of 
enthusiastic patriotism, so far as outspoken devo- 
tion to the country or readiness to don, and a pride 
in wearing a uniform go. The Garde Mobile, de 
tachments of which have been passing all day, are 
proud of their vocation, and ready to fight. But it 
is the country they shout for, not the Emperor: 
and they are as sore at the Government’s mistrust 
as they have been and are at its reticence. It is 
only the National Guard, and such of the regular 
army as is still in Paris, who are allowed arms. 
The others, the men and boys who are off to 
Chalons in all the glories of new uniforms are 
soldiers without weapons; they carry new tins for 
cooking, a huge loaf of coarse bread, and some of 
them the tricolor in their midst, with the brazen 
eagle surmounting its staff. But there is neither 
chassepdt, bayonet, nor sword among them, and if 
it were not for their jo) us singing and shouting 
they micht be so many prisoners of war being 
marched through a hostile capital. It has come to 
this, that the French Government thinks it unsafe 
to let its defenders bear arms in Paris. 

For the rest, many of the externals of Paris are 
unaltered by martial law. None of the shops are 
closed. Articles of useless luxury still woo the 
passer-by, and though, there being no customers, 
the chief occupation of the master and mistress 
tradesmen is to talk politics at their door, the 
beautiful city looks as fascinating in tears as smiles. 
But there is thunder in the air. Men in blue 
blouses assemble at street corners unchecked, and 
declaim to each other on the news or the comments 
one of their number reads aloud from the journals 
of the day. Peep into the half-open door of the 
barracks you pass, and hordes of men in uniform 
— National Guards chiefly — are seen to be massed 
behind it, and ready to turn out suddenly if called 
upon. The Legislative Chamber at noon to-day 
had a detachment of troops with fxed bayonets 
standing shoulder to shoulder around its palisades. 
Besides these, a strong body of Gens d’armes and 
Sergents de Ville lined the wall stretching from 
the Pont de la Concorde down the bank of the 
Seine, and as the members of the Legislative As- 
sembly drove up, each seemed guarded by the eye 
of authority until he disappeared into the Chamber. 





There were more men in blouses here, more 
grumbling, more angry looks. 





WHAT THE PEOPLE THINK. 


_ The air has been full of rumors these last days, and 
it has been not a little curious to bear what the com- 
mon people have had to say. I talked with my 
charcoal woman, and found her mind made u 
that Marshal Lebceuf had sent plans of the French 
defenses and a large stock of useful information to 
the Prussians. In vain I came to the defense of 
the Marshal; he was a traitor, and not the only 
one either. I thought of the plebiscitum, and of 
the Marshal’s severity to the soldiers who showed 
opposition to the Marshal's master! The former 
Minister of War is now to know how it feels to 
have an iron hand come down on him elf. For bis 
incapacity, his most culpable carelessn+ss seems 
new universally believed io, and there will be po 
merey shown him. Count Kératry’s motion to 
bring the Marshal to the bar of the Chamber has 
failed for the present, but it is only because every 
one feels that this is not the time for it. But, the 
carelessness is shocking. I have already given 
you three instances of the way in which the troops 
are lt go hungry. Here aretwo more. Yester- 
day, says the Temps of Thursday, a battalion of 
the 28th of the line which made a part of the troops 
set to guard the Chamber, panel its barracks at 
9 o'clock at night, having eaten nothing since morn- 
ing! The Temps adds,‘ Why should any one be 
astonished after hearing this that in the Army of 
the Rhine there are regiments which remained two 
days without eating!” Again, “ We are assured 
that the 17th line, which left the Department of the 
Loire for Paris, arrived yesterday morning at 5 
o’clock. It was stationed in the barracks of the 
Zouaves in the faubourg Porssonniére. On start- 
ing the men received, each, 1 fr. 25 centimes and a 
loaf of bread. On reaching Paris there was noth- 
ing provided for them to eat, and they were ten 
hours without eating anything! Seeing that they 
were to get nothing they gave the guards the ship 
and went out to forage; of course they found peo- 
ple enough to give them food. Yesterday, in the 
cars, I heard a gentleman who had at his button- 
hole the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor, declare 
that he had received a letter from his son who is at 
Chilons, which says that the men have no guns 
and go through their exercises with broom-sticks, 
and that when new men come they cry out: “ Here 
come more sheep for slaughter! ”’ 

But it would be giving a wrong impression if I 
allowed you to think the people are as inefficient 
as the authorities. This is far from being the 
case. Never have I seen more courage, more de- 
votion, more pure patriotism. There is something 
very elevating in this devotion of the whole popu- 
lation to their country. If this people had been 
well governed, ifthey bad been educated politically, 
if they had leaders now, either in arms or in 
politics, they would make defeat impossible. 


THE PRUSSIAN TROOPS. 


The Prassians carry no tents, and when the men 
arrive at the end of their day’s march they select 
the direct and most convenient piece of ground 
they can find, and set to work at once to bivouac. 
Some go for wood, which in this country — a very 
woody one — is not far to seek. Some go for water, 
while others unload the bread and bacon wagons. 
Others cut trenches for the fires to boil the soup 
for supper. That soup is the mainstay of the 
German as of the French, and, indeed, of most 
Continental armies. The Prussian troops [ have 
watched mike this soup very simply. h man 
carries a kind of deep saucepan without a handle, 
which serves as kettle, water-bucket, and, in fact, 
generally makes itss!f useful Loto this pot is put 
pretty much whatever comes to hand, and a savor 
mess, dt least for hungry men, is soon made. R 
few barrels of beer or of wine in the country where 
we are now can generally be obtained. 


STRENGTH OF THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 


The German forces in France have und me a 
partial reorganization, and as reénfurced and redis- 
tributed will go into battle in the following order: 

The First Army, under the command of Gen. 
Steinmetz, is composed of the First, Seventh, 
Eighth and Ninth Prussian Army Corps, amounting 
in all to 100,000 infantry and 28,000 cavalry. 

The Second Army, under the command of Prince 
Frederick Charles, composed of the Second, Third, 
Fourth, Tenth and Twelfth Prussian Army Corps, 
the Corps of the Prussian Guards, the Royal Saxon 
Corps, and the Division of the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse. This is the strongest of the three armies. 
It contains 48 regiments of infantry, with three 
batteries each, and four regiments of infantry, with 
two batteries each: and 34 regiments of cavalry; 
aggregate in round numbers, 220,000 men and 600 
guns. : 

The Third Army, commanded by the Crown 
Prince, is formed of two Bavarian army corps, 
under Gens. Tann and Hartmann, containing each 
eight regiments of infantry, five battalions of rifle- 
men and five regiments of cavalry; oue mixed 
corps of Baden and Wurtemberg troops, com 
monded by Gen. Von Werder, and consisting of 
eight regiments of infantry, twe battalions of rifle- 
men, four regiments of cavalry, and nine batteries 
of artillery, belonging to Wurtemberg, and six 
regiments of infantry and three of cavalry, eight 
batteries of artillery belonging to Baden; also the 
Fifth and Eleventh Prussian Army Corps, contain- 
ing sixteen infantry and sixteea cavalry regiments, 
and thirty batteries of artillery. 

The grand total of the German forces in France 
is 520,000 men, divided into 16.army corps. 

WHY THE PRUSSIANS WISHED TO PASS THE 
WOUNDED THROUGH BELGIUM. a 


I have the highest authority for contradicting 
the French statement that the Prussians had sought 
permission from the French to transport their 
wounded to and through Luxemburg. The French 
journals insist on this as an implied admission of 
defeat. What happened was this: The Prussian 
Government applied to know whether the English 
would consider the transi of the wounded 
through Luxemburg a violation of neutrality. 
The English Government asked the French whether 
they objected. The French replied, “ Yes, because 
it opens Prussian railways for unrestricted trans- 
mission of troops and supplies.” The Prussians 
rejoined: “ Tbree-fifths of the wounded that we 
want to send are French; if you object, we must 
tend to our own first. Military trains are not 
capable of being used for the wounded.” 

Sir, ——— -— Bh be be but 
Mr. Hammond, the Under-Secretary ‘0 
Affairs, opposes it on grounds, and ft he 





French insist on their view nothing}will be done, 
and the French wounded will baye their own 
Government to thank for needlessly prolonging 
their sufferings. 





[From The Spectator. ] 
THE BAPTISM OF FIRE. 
**Louis has had his baptism of fire.” — Emperor's tel- 
egram. 


“* How jolly, papa ! how funny ! 
How the blue men tumble about ! 
Huzza! there's a fellew’s head off. — 
How the pretty red blood spouts out ! 


And look, what a jolly bonfire! 
Wants nothing hut colered light : 
O papa! burn a lot of cities, 
And burn the next one at night.” 


“ Yes, child, "tis operatic, 
But don't forget, in your glee, 
For your sake this play is playing, — 
That you may be worthy me. 


They baptized you in Jordan water, — 
Baptized as a Christian, I mean ; 

But you come of the race of Caesar, 
And thus have their baptisms been. 


Baptized in true Cesar fashion, 
Remember through all your years 

That your font was a burning city, 
And your water its widow’s tears.’’ 


GOSSIPGRAPHS. 


—— Hundreds of German families have been ex- 
pelled from Paris, and many of these have just 
reached Cologne. Subscriptions have been opened 
for their relief in different parts of Germany. 

— A young lady from the rural districts, went 
to Des Moines to see an elephant. In the street 
cars the conductor said to her: ‘ Miss, your fare.” 
“Well, if I am,” she replied, “I don’t want any 
more of your impertinence.” 

—— The Crown Prince’s army is moving back to 
support Steinmetz and Frederick Charles. 

—— The battle of Wednesday was fought at a 
point nine miles in the rear of the pvsitions occu- 
pied by the Bavarian forces on Tuesday morning. 

—— The inhabitants of Chalons have received 
orders to get their grain away within 24 hours. 

—— Two Prussian vessels, laden with oil, have 
been captured recently in Grecian waters by French 
gunboats. 

——A corps of fencibles is organizing in this 
city. It is to be 18,000 strong. 

_—— Clergymen are attached to all Prussian di- 
visions. 

—— The Paris journals notice as significant, that 
whereas Berlin was illuminated for what King 
William called the victories of the 14th and 16th, 
the bourse at Berlin fell two francs. 

—— A national loan is to be announced on Mon- 
day. The emission will commence on Tuesday at 
sixty francs. 

—— In the Corps Legislatif,a project authorizing 
private parties to manufacture arms was referred 
to a special committee. 

—A French loan of one thousand million 
francs has been announced. 

—— There is some comp'aint on account of an 
order just issued, requiring all military telegrams 
to be securely enveloped. 

—— The various manufacturers of arms through- 
out France are working with extreme diligence. 
They send daily to the government large quanti- 
ties of arms, the purpose being to equip all who 
wish to go to the front. 

—— The Seine Garde Mobile has returned from 
Chalons, and isynow encamped at St. Maur Vin- 
cent. 

—— The town of Roerbach, between Saargue- 
mines and Bitchie, has a garrison of 7,000 strong. 

— Prince Frederick William is reported at 
Gaumont. 

—— Bismark is at Pont-a-Mousson with the King 
of Prussia. 

—— Another seizure of arms was made here last 
night, and there are indications that a great con- 
spiracy against the empire has been discovered. 

" — Strong bodies of troops belonging to McMa- 
hon’s army are being pushed into the Vosges. 

—— The Presse says that General Trochu has 
removed the interdiction on the journals Revei! 
Rappel, and Cloche. 

—— The trial of the rioters of the Boulevard De 
La Villette, commenced before a court martial. 

—— It is now reported that Prince Napoleon has 
gone to Italy on an important mission. 

—— General Battaile who was wounded at 
Gravellotte, is rapidly recovering. 

—— Large bodies of troops, in fine order, pass 
through Paris day and night for the front. 

—— The total amount of the debt reduction since 
General Grant’s administration, has been $156,- 
000,000. 

—— Six tons of cheese and fifty barrels of pickles, 
were a couple of the items of supply for thé recent 
reunion of lowa soldiers at Des Moines. 

—— The first newspaper in Central Asia has just 
been issued in the city of Tashkend, in Turkestan. 
It is called the Turkietanskaja Vjedemosti. 
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THE WEBSTER FURNACE, manufactured by the 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., is all that it is claimed to | 


be. They are warranted, and man: cor\ificates show- 
ing their superiority have been received. lt 


GREAT SALE OF AMERICAN ORGANS. — Mesers. 8. 
D. & 4. W. ®mith, the enterprising manufacturers of 
American Organs, bave just added another story to their 
large and very complete manufactory in Boston. This 
will enable them to turn eut one hundred organs per 
week. During the late visit of Mr. Philip Phillips to 
England, he used, in his * Eveaings of Song,” ia ex- 
tended tours, these organs, and they were received 
with such favor that,@s a result, a large sale in that 
direction has spiung up, and many orders from that 
country bave been received, some of them calling for 
from twenty-five to @fiy at atime. Over twenty-eight 
thousand have already been sold, and the demand for 
them is constanlty increasing. We are informed that 
the proprietors are now behind their orders to the 
extent of over four hundred. Our own commendation 
of these Organs will be remembered, and need net be 
repeated here.— ¥. Y. Christian Advocate, Aug. 4th. 

Sept.1 it 








Commercial. 








BOSTON MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Aug. 27, 1870 

Goi. — $1.16} — 1.16} 

Fioun.— Superfine, $5.50 to 6.50; extra, $6.50 to 
7.25 ; Michigan, $7.50 to 8.75; St. Louis, $7.60 to 10.00. 

Naw Ooan. — $1.08 to 1.10 ; new mixed, $1.04 to 1 08. 

Oats. — 64 to 70c. 

Susp. — Timothy, Herds’ Grass, $7.50 to $7.75; Red 
Top, $3.75 per sack ; R. I. Bent, $2 to 2.50 per bushel ; 
Clover, 16 to 180. per Ib. 

Appiss. — Per barrel, 23.00 to 5.00 

Pork. — $33.00 to 34.00; Lard, 17} to 180. ; Hams, 21 
to 23c. per Ib. 

Burrs. — 30 to 86c. per Ib. 

Ouxusz. — Factory, 11 to 140. ; Dairy, 10 to 120 

Rees. — 24c. per dozen. 

Daisp Appias. —8 to 12c. per Ib. 

Har. — $17.00 to 24.00 per ton, per cargo; $20.00 to 
26.00, per ton, per car load. 

Poratoss. — $3.00 per barrel. 

Baans. — Extra Pea, $3.00; common, $2.00 to 2.60 

Onions. —Onions, $1.50 per bushel. 

Lemons. — $10.00 per box. 

Maazgow Squasa — $3.00 per owt. 

Canrots. — #5.00 per barrel. 

Busts. — #4 50 per barrel. 

TuRnips.— $2.00 per bushel. 

Marie Svear — 12 to 13 cents per Ib. 

CaBBaGs — $10.00 to 20.00 per hundred, 

Tomatozs — $1.00 to 1.26 per bushel. 

WaATERMELONS — 200. to B0c. each. 

CanTELopgs — $3.00 per bbl. 

Remazgs. — Flour Market remains quiet, and prices 
remain favorable to buyers. Outs advanced 2 cents per 
bushel. Butter firm, and best grades held back. Eggs 
firm. An advance on Tomatoes from 60 cents to $1 per 
bushel. 


A. Jacobs, G. E. Johnson; A. 8. Nason; G. R. Palmer; 
R_ Russell, W. F. Rice; 8. B. Stearns; W. R. Tisdale, 
D. H. Taylor; Geo. Willard. 








 PMethadist Book Bepasitory. 








Money Letters received from Aug. 20 to Aug. 27. 

W. H. Adams; B. B. Beardsley, W. L. Brown, F. T. 
Ball; W. H. Clogston, J. W. Cole; L. Damon; H. East- 
man; I. L. Fowler; E. M. Gerrish,G. C. Goss, F. D. 
Goodrich ; Daniel Halleron; James Kelley ; C. H. Luce, 
H. C. Lacy; F. Morrison, C. W. Mack, F. A. Metcalf; J. 
Nixon, jr., 8. E Quimby; B.C. Redlon, E. J. Roberts ; 
R. W. Soule; J. Thurston ; C. B. Varnum, N. Webb, J. 
BE. Walker, H. C. Waters, J. A- Wheeler. 

Jamas P. Maczs, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Plarriages. 





In this city,’ Aug. 24, by Rev. Mr. Collyer, William 
Redford to Miss Emily A. "Sawyer, both of Boston. 

Io North Easton, Aug. 14, by Rev. G. Hubert Bates, 
— L. Barden, of East Abington to Edith E. Russell, of 

ton. 

In Ware, Aug. 22. by Rev. G. F. Eaton, at the resi- 
dence ot the bride's father, Prof. Leon C. Field, of Caze- 
novia, N. Y., to Miss Lizzie 0. Crowell, daughter of Lo- 
renz) ‘Crowell, esq 

In Brunswick, Me, Aug 25, by Rev. Geo Craw- 
ford, Burrage D. Bridgham, ng vihitoeyviie, Me., to 
Miss Ellen A. Crawford, of Bath, 

At. 8t. Johnsbury Centre, Vt. ye 22, by Rev. M. V. 
B. Knox, Jobn Letterman to Martha Luzelle, both of St. 
Johnsbury Centre. 











Breaths. 





In Marlboro’, Aug. 17, Mamie, only chiid of Theodore 
and Effie G. Temple, aged 6 months and 14 days. 











Church Reg: 
HERALD CALEN(... 
iy, Camp-meeting, Epping, N. !{., begins Mon- 
y, Aug 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug 29. 


Kenneb>c Valley Camp-meeting, Ang. 3) 
Sonoda Camp-meeting, Aug. 25. 








meeti 
Bpringteld Dis UDietrct Camp meting, Hatfield, Avs 29 
Kearsarge Cam ae Wilmot, N. H., Sept 12 
Lyndon Cam Satie 2 ug. 29. 
Charleston, , Camp-meeting, Sept. 12. 


Northport Camp- —- Aug. 29. 

East ~ ting, Sept. 5. 

iene District, Troy Secbiaath, Camp-meeting, 
New Haven, Vt., Aug. 29. 

a rial Association of St. Albans, ecgec Cen- 
tre, 


4. 
Grient Ministerial Association, Jack , Oct. 
White Mountain Camp. meeting, Stark, x tt, _ 22 
Rockland District 











Oct. 3. 

Bere District Ministerial Association, Gorham, Oct. 
Fryeburg Camp-meeting, Sept. 12. 
Penal Valley Ministerial Associ 
Oct. 3. 

Troy Conference Camp-meeting, Round Lake, Sept. 5. 





» Wiaterport, 





My --- MOUNTAIN CAMP-MEETING. — This meet- 


Parties thinking of obtaining a furnace, should notice 
the advertisement of the Webster Hot Air Furnace. 
Those who have used them recommend them as the 
best in the market. Bept.1,511: 318 


Faves T0 THE TEETH 

Are ali acrid preparations. They may bleach the 
enamel, but they as surely dissolve =< destroy it. 
The mid, genial, balsamic. and preserva‘ive Sozodont, 
impregnated with the Saponin of the famous tr: pical 
SoaptTree, of Chili, is the only absolutely safe article 
of its kind in the market, avd protects the Teeth —_ 
ali destructive influences, as sas © as keeps ‘thom 
from tartar. Sept.1 81 lt e 


“ SPALDING’s GLUE,” handy and useful. 
Sept.1, 81 It 98° 


Comamriaran SERVICES, 
te are mahing a Specialty of the 
menufacture of Communion Gare of 
ihe finest quality and of chaste and ap- 
propilate designs. @atalogues show- 
g the different styles will be sent by 
mail on application, 


ADANIS, CHANDLER & CO., 
20 John St., New York, 
PManulacturers of Fine Siloer Plated Ware, 
17) Jan. 6, ly 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, AND TAN 
Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It is reliablc and harmless. Prepared only by Dr.B. 
C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. 
July 1, 91 18—177* 


A RARE CHANCE TO PURGHA%E BUILDING 
LOTs IN AUBURNDALE. 

These Lots now offered for Sale are finely situated 
on high ground, commanding a fine view of the sur- 
reunding country, from six to ten minutes walk from 
the depot, near the Lasell Seminary, and in an unex- 
ceptionable neighberhood. 

To persons desirous of securing a pleasant home this 
presents a favorab e opportunity, as they will be sold 
at agreat bargain, on which but a smal! amount will be 
required in cash. For particulars apply to 


E. D. See 4 36 Breusfebd 81. 
Aug 18, 161 





Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 


LECTURE SEASON — ’70-’71. 
SIX LECTURES. 
JOHN LORD, LL. D. 
“ Sept. 20 — Hildebrand. 
4 * 27 — Heloire. 
. Oct. 4—Elimbeth. 
“11 —Savonarola. 
“18 — Rousreau. 
“ 25 — Mirabeau. 
Course Tickets, $1.50 
Bept.1, 171 2% 197 








Comer’s Commercial College, 


BOSTON. | 
This Institution, during thirty years past, the whole 











che Markets. 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 
For the week ending Wednesday, Aug. 17. 

Weekly receipt of Cattle, Sheepand Swine, carefully 
prepared for the current week : — 

Cattle, 2,863 ; Sheep aud Lambs, 13,604; Swine, 3,350 ; 
number of Western Cattle, 1,723; Kastern Cattle, 680 ; 
Working Oxen and Northern Cattle, 460. Cattle left 
over from last week, —. 

Prices. Beet Cattle — Extra, $13.25914.00; first 
quality, $12.25@13.00 ; second quality, #11 ong 2 00; 
third quality, $l. Da 76 ; 4 poorest 36.00@ 

pounds ( 








grades, 
9.00 per 100 tal weight of Hides, Tallow, 
and Dressed Beef). 
Brighton Hides— 7@7jc. per lb. 
Brighton Tallow — Tate Be per Ib. 
Country Skins — @ — 


Hides — 64 @7c. Pay pa country. 

Tallow — 6@6jc. per ib. for country. 

Lamb Skins — 50 to 76 cents each. 

Wool Skins — $1.60@2 00 per skin. 

Sheep Skins — 50@76c. each. 

Calt Skins — 16@17c. per ib. 

Stores — Yeariings, $16 to 23; two year olds, $25 to 
45; three year olds, $45 to 66 per bead. Most of the 
small Cattle that are in a fair condition are sold for 
Beef. The demand for Store Uattle has not been 
active of late, and but a few lots have have been sold to 
farmers to feed so early ip the season. 

Milch Cows. Extra, yong | Fo gm i 


Store Cows, $85@65 per head. 


deal u the tay ‘of the penchaoee. Dun of an 
much change in the prices of Milch Cows from week to 
week. The larger portion driven to Market are of a com- 
mon grade. a A are but a few Extra or Fancy Breed 
of Ose brought into Market for sale 

Working Oxen. The call for Workers improves as the 
feason advances, and for several weeks past there has 
been a good demand. We quote sales at — 16), 203, 
140, 165, 190, 166, 125, 155, 18u, 175, 300 

Sheep and a’ Lambe. Extra and select ‘jots, $4.00 to 
475; ordinary lots, $2.00 to 3.60 per head. Lambs, $2.- 
50 to 4.75 per head, or from 3) to 6 cents per pound. 
The Western Sheep are mostly owned by Butchers, who 
have agents at the West buying for them. There were 
but a few Eastern Lambs in Market. 

Swine. Store — Wholesale, 12 @ 13 cents per Ib. ; 
retail, 12 @ l4cents = > Spring Pigs, wholesale, — @ 
— cents per Ib.; Be —— Ib. Coarse 
Shoats, — ‘e— cts. —~ Fat Hogs —8,000 at Market. 
Prices 104 to 11 cents per pouud. 

Remarks. — The Oat from the West this week were 
the poorest lot, taken altogether, that has come f.om that 
section in any one week this season. The trade for 
good Cattle was quick, and prices from one quarter 
to one half a ceot per pound higher than our last 
quotations Upon the common grades, on account of the 
large supply in Market, the trade has not been very active, 
and prices are lower. There were but a few Extra Cattle 
in Market. From Maine there were more good Cattle 
than has been brought from that State in any one week 
this year. The large supply of Texas Cattle in Market, 
many of them of a poor quality, has a tendency to cause 
the market for poor grades of Cattle to be dull. 








Business Letters Received to Aug. 27. 

Lewis Boynton, E.G. Bloomfield, L. D. Bentley, E 
Brown; J. M. Curtis, A. J. Church, 8. A. Chase; E. 
Davies ; R. 0. Gunnison ; ©. D. Hills, D. H. Haskell, 8. 
8. Haradon, J. Hayes,{Mrs. A. Hardy, J. T. Hannon; T. 


Sept. 12, will be held in a b iful 
maple prove, in Stark, N. H. on the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road. Persons passing over this road to attend the meeting 
coming from the East will stop at Stark —from the West 
at Northumberland Station, where teams will be in readi- 
ness to convey them to the camp-ground, about three 
miles distant, at moderate rates. 

Half Fare. Tickets to and from the meeting will be 
sold at the respective stations by payment of full fare one 
way. Notice should be given by the purchaser that a 
camp — ticket is desired 

Board will be faroished for all who may desire, at the 
following rates: During the meeting, $3.75. Per day, 
$100. Dinner, 50 cents. Breakfast or Supper, 35 cents. 
There will be a refreshment stand, also, in —- 
with the boarding-tent. Liberal di scoumt made 
preachers. 

Board will be furnished, also, for horses during the 
meeting or by the day, in pasture or stable, at reasonable 
rates. 

Brethren in the ministry from abroad are cordially in- 
vited to be present. D. J. Sura. 

Groveton, N. H., Aug. 26. 


DEDICATION AT GARDNER. — The new Methodist 
Chapel In Gardner, Mass., will be dedicated to the service 
of God, Wednesday, Sept. 14. Sermon at 2 Pp. m., by 
Rev. A. McKeown, of Worcester. 

The Church in Gardner is only seventeen months old ; 
young and feeble, but healthy and growing. A beautiful 
piece of land has been donated to the society by Mr. Gra- 
hem, a good Congregational brother, and only five months 
ago the first move was made for building achapel. The 
brethren have struggled hard and nobly, and, with the aid 
simply of their numerous friends at home, have succeeded 
wonderfully. And those of our friends abroad, whether 
of the ministry or laity, who may attend the dedication, 
we think will be convinced that a better opportunity 
was never afforded than for laying up a little treasure in 
heaven. And let our good sisters, the widows even, re- 

member what the Lord said when he saw the rich men 
giving of their abundance. 

Young as our society is, it contributed last year four- 
teen dollars towards building a large church in the city. 
And now, though we don’t in‘end to go begging abroad, 
yet, ifthe Lord should feel interested enough in us to move 
any of our eity or country friends to help us a little, we 
will biess His name for it. Under such circumstances, of 
course we cannot promise to inscribe your name on the 
windows, or paint your likeness on the walls, but we will 
tell Jesus about it, and that will, perhaps. do just as 
well. Now please “don’t forget the time, Sept. 14, and 
don’t forget to come. 

Cars arrive from the East at 2, and return at 4.30. 

Sept.1. 2t. w. Hussarp, Pastor. 


“The Directors of the PREACHERS’ AID SOCIETY 
will meet ip the city of Biddeford, Sept. 7, 3 o’clock P. m., 
in the place where the M. B. Chureh worship. 

Cas. Anprews, Secretary. 


VERMONT CONFERENCES SEMINARY AND FE- 
MALE ‘COLLEGE, MONTPELIER, VT.—The Fall 
Term of this institution will begin, Wednesday, Aug: 31. 
For Circulars, Board or Rooms, address 

Rev. ©. W. Wiupse, A. M., Principal. 

Ang. ll. 4t. 


time under the manrgement of its present President, 
has steadily maiatained its character for the thorough- 
ness and practica! usefulness of its lostruction. 

That it is appreciated by the merchants of this and 
other cities, and that it pose«sses peculiar facilities for 
providing suitable, 

EMPLOYMENT 

for its graduates (mule end female), is evinced by the 
fact that they are to be f»und occupying hizh positions 
in all first-class mercantile houses, while its EN@r- 
NEERING, SURVEYING, etc., eleves are engaged on every 
Railroad on the Contineot, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and its NAVIGATORS as Officers, or in com- 
mand all over the world. 

During the summer, Mr. Comer again visited the 
principal institutions for Commercial Education in 
Europe, and since his rc turn has had the various Halls 
and Rooms refitted and refarnish¢d. introducing every 

juable modern app in keep'ng with its reputa- 
tion as the 





MODEL INSTITUTION. 


There being no classes, students may enter at any 
time. Youth and persons whose early education has 
been negiected have superior advantages. 

SEPARATS® DEPARTMENT FOR LAD 

CATALOGUES and Circulars, giving fall information, 
with styles of HANDWRITING taught, and list ef Mr. 
Comer’s works on 

PENMANSHIP, BOOK-KEEPING, NAVIGATION, 
ete., may be had free by mail, or at the College, 323 
Washington St., corner of West S8t., Boston, where the 
public is respec: fully invited to inspect the arrange- 
ments. ORGE N. COMER, A. M., President. 

Sept.1, 461% 31 


AGENTS WANTED FOR OUR NEW AND STANDARD 
WORKS. 


THE 
gor or 
© br GEORGE E, WARING, . De 
A GUIDE FOR FARMERS, YOUNG AND OLD, 
Fallv endorred by the American Agriculturist, the 
New York Tribune, and by persenal oases from the 
Presidents of the following tate Agricultural Socie- 
ties: New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Iilinots, 
Kaneas, Nebraska, and by ovr leading farmers. Hon. 
W. 8. Cia, Pr of the Mass. Agricul/ural Col- 
lege. says: it ‘is one of the cheapest and best books on 
Axzriculture, and should be in the hands of every farm- 
er. A splendid seiling book in the hands of active men 
and women. Address the tt per > B. TREAT & 
, 604 Broadway, New an indispensable 
book in every household, OUR HOME PHYS CIAN, a 
new and reliable family medical guide, by Dk GEO 
M. BEARD, of New York. In great demand, as thou- 
te gre eager to know how to save Money, i _—. 











CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 15 Essex Sr. 
There Forty-third school year will im on Monday, 
t. 12th. In the Preparatory pper Depart- 
ments, an eutire education is given in ——_ for 
‘or 








Business Potices. 


TO THE TasSTE 


“ POLAND’s HumOR DocTor ” is exceeding! ingly pieas- 
ant, while to the diseased blood there is hardly Ln 
thing that can equal it in its work in carrying off 

deaa matter and giving a new impetus te the vital cur- 
rent. Humors and Sores of long standing are removed 











by the use of this medicine, which, be a vegetable 
preparation, is harmless, yet pow ata. It 





college, or scientific schools consulta- 
tion or admiesioe, apply at the school-house, on Satur- 
dave, Aug. 2 ad Sept. 3. and on Friday and tye 


S&S pt. 9 and 10, from 9t»3o’cloca. Oat es con’ 
ing terms, etc., may be had at FIELDS Osqoon's, 
4. WILLIAMS, and THE cascem oF ors address re 
Sept.1 101 a oo G8 & L. 


VINEGAR. 


w made from Cider ,Wine, Molasse", or Sorghum 
‘drugs. For circular, address 
F. 1, BAGE, Vineger ) anes. s ll, Ct. 
Aug. 18, 4 


AMERICAN 
Steam Safe Company, 


SAFE MANUFACTURERS 
TO THE 


United States Government, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM 


FIRE-PROOF 


SA FES. 


THE BEST SAFES IN THE WORLD! 
BANK VAULTS 
BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES! 
Made of Welded Steel and Iron, 


UNEQUALED FOR SECURITY. 


THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY’S 
SAFES, 


ALWAYS GOOD, ARE MUCH IMPROVED, AND 


ta” Are made in the ver Beek pm ner. 
t@™ Are finished in most approved style. 
Are ‘furnished with the best dial locks. 
Are secure in the cn fire. 
§— Are free from dam 
S2™ Are not jiabie to to injury. 
&@™ Are inviting in appearance. 
ba” Are every way convenient in use. 
Have never be n robbed of a dollar. 
t2@ Are edopted by leading capitalists, 
ar” Give the greatest sausfaction. 
Are without an equal in the world. 
ta” Are rapidly coming into general use. ag 





Thousands of the Safes made by this Compan 
NOW IN USE BY LEADING CAPITALISTS AND ust 
NESS MEN, and give entire satisfaction. 

NO SAFE MADE BY THIS COMPANY WAS EVER 
BROKEN OPEN BY BURGLARS, OR FAILED TO PRO- 
TECT ITS CONTENTS FROM FIRE. 

The Company uses Uv PICKABLE BURGLAR-PROOF 
Lecks, and warrant their work both fire-proof and 
burgiar-proof, to give entire sati tion. 

THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 

Over 8) ~~ utterly failed in the gr: at fire in Po t- 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or less of 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthiess. In 
the rec nt fire in Manchester, N. H., $3,000 in bonds 
were dest; oyed in Mr. Ulark’s safe. Simi lar instances 
are frequently oceurring, showing the great need of the 
better security afford by the Steam safe. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

The greet practical worth ef the Steam Fire-proot 
Safe baving been ful y established, it is now offered to 
the business public, with assurance supported by indis- 
putable facts, that itis the best Safe in the world, the 
most thoroughly scientific, most complete, and per fect 
safe that can be ebtained. In support of this claim, we 
cali attention to afew of the tes! !monfais it has won: — 

“The fire-proof quality of the Steam Improvement 
is established beyond question; and since so many 
safes, in recent great ay have falied to preserve their 
contents, an improvement like yo must be welcomed 
with great eati- faction.’”’— Daily 

“ The Steam Fire-proof Safe is one of the very best 
in the world. This not equivocal awk, is based on 
facts which the use of the Safe has demonstrated.” — 
Boston Post. 

* Sanborn’s invention has been proved, by the most 
sati: factory te tests, to be exectly what its manutacturers 
represent.” — Portiand ra Press. 

~s safes are rapidly superseding every other 
kind, and in their ieeroved | form aie superior to every 
other.” — Daily Evening Traveller. 

“ Their absolute security is demonstrated beyond the 
possibility of cavil.” — Forney's Philadelphia Press. 

“ The invention has been submitted to the severest 
tests, and has come out triumphant. It makes the se- 
curity incalculably greater.” — Lowell Courier. 

“ The safes are as much better in fire-proof qualities 

as they are more inviting in appearance.” — Boston 
Daily vening Transeript. 

“ The Steam Improvement will aioe a thorough rev- 
olutien in safe making.”— hiladelphia pony Heraid. 

“The testimonials to its ¢ 

nd unqualified.” — Boston Daily ae 

“The safe affords, undoubtedly, the best protection 
against fire of any one in the market.”— Sangor Whig. 

* Repeated severe te-ts have established its superior- 
ity over all the safes with which i: has been brought in 
contact.” — Beston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

* We were on the a, and shall never forget the 


by = con- 
tents were taken from SS ote (with the Sanborn Pa- 
tent Improvement) ina t condition, white ‘all the 
others without the improvement were age a worth- 
rdeal fi to which, for ten 
hours, they had been subjected. An absolutely = 
proof Safe is at last before the public,’’— Phila. Pres. 

“A Fire-vroof Safe that is really so, in nature as well 
as in : ame.” — Commercial Bulletin. 

“Tt seems to be the only tafe that deserves the name 
FIRE-PROOF.” — Worcester Daily Spy. 

“The Steam Attachment is decidedly the atest 
improvement we have ever seen in Fire-proof Safes.” 
— North American and United States Gazetteer. 

“ The trial of Steam Fire proof Safes, at the Inter- 
State Fair, gave the and 
farther demonstrated their superiority over all others. 
They are being fully appreciated now by our mercan- 
tile community, we take great pleasure in calling 
atteation to them.” — Phila. Inquirer. 

“The many conflagrations that have recently spread 
loss and havoc, wou ould id have been deprived of half their 
severity had books a valuable papers been stored in 
Steam Fire-proof Safes.” — Boston Post. 

* The committee were so much plone d with the dem- 
onstration of the fact tvat there is at last a really fire- 
prget cee, safe. 1 a gold medal was awarded the owuers,” 

— Philadelpma Sunday Transcript, 

“Steam te certainly the true Raa for Fire-proof 
Safes. Nothing else can be lied upon in a severe 
fire, ome as is liable to sweep over any city.”’— Provi- 
dence 


Call and see our Safes, or send for circulars giving 
full particulars, 


American Steam Safe Co., 
NEW YORK, 300 BROADWAY. 
BOSTON, 6) AND 64 SUDBURY ST. 
BALTIMORE 132 W. BALTIMORE 8T. 

















Sept. t, 1 col. 1t 317" 





